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The following copy was inadvertently omitted from page 35 
of the December Agricultural Outlook. 

Negotiating efforts center on ironing out differences and high- 
lighting common elements of the proposals. The three critical 
areas of difference among them are the degree to which 
policies affecting trade will be reduced, the mechanism for 
changing these policies, and whether reform should be 
achieved in the short or the long term. 

Some Proposals Focus on Long Run, 
Some on Short Run 

The United States has proposed complete elimination of all 
policies with adverse trade effects* over a lO-year penod. The 
U.S. proposal is directed toward a long-term solution of 
agricultural trade problems stkI is the only one that did noi 
originally include short-term measures (see the accompanying 
spreadsheet on the six proposals). 

The U.S. proposal calls for countries U) submit national plans 
for implementing agreed-upon reductions in irade-affecting 
policies; these plans would be formally bound in the GATT. 
Farm income proposals not affecting production and trade 
(such as those involving **decoupled" payments) would be al- 
lowed. So would bona fide food aid programs^ 

Recently, U.S. negotiators elaborated on the original proposal 
by calling for a short'tenn freeze on all agricultural subsidies 
and trade barriers over the next 2 years if an agreement is in 
place ID implement long-temi reforms. The freeze would 
apply while the details of the long-term reform process arc 
worked out in 1989 and 1990. 

The EC proposes quick action to reduce surpluses of dairy, 
sugar, and grain, three of the most heavily subsidized com- 
modities worldwide. The EC also favors longer term reforms 
to reduce government suppon, but seeks to preserve the fea- 
tures of the EC's Common Agricultural Policy, such as the 
variable levy and export subsidies. The EC* Japanese, 
Canadian, Cairns Group, and Nordic prof)osals call for im- 
mediate short-term action to address agricoitural trade 
problems without necessarily having an agreement on long- 
lenn reform. 



In 
Brief . 



News of Farm Credit Soviet Trade, GATT Proposals 



Moderating growth may allow the 
general economic expansion to continue 
past 1989. Fcwernew jobs, relatively 
flat retail sales, and slower industrial out- 
put point to a slowing economy. 
However, the expansion is supported by 
continued improvement in ihe net export 
deficit, which likely will induce busi- 
nesses 10 invest further in new plants and 
equipment. 

Continued rising consumer income 
should support domestic demand for 
agricultural products. Interest rates paid 
by farmers are not likely to change very 
much. 

Cash receipts for livestock for 1988 are 
2-3 percent above a year earlier. Record 
quantities of meat and poultry products 
are being marketed during the second 
half of 1988, but strong consumer 
demand is keeping prices generally 
above a year earlier. Livestock product 
prices are expected to remain strong into 
1989 despite continued large supplies. 

Farmers' cash receipts for crops are 8 
percent above a year earlier, thanks to 
strong prices and large marketing? from 
past years' inventories. Wheat, com, and 
soybeans have led the gain in cash 
receipts. Reduced U.S. yields pulled 
down world output of these three crops, 
despite increased foreign production. 

U^. potato production is estimated 
down 8 percent in 1988. With continued 
strong export demand for frozen potatoes 
(mostly french fries to Japan), the season 
average price could be up one-third from 
1987y88's $4.47 per cwt. 




U.S. aquacullurai output is growing 
rapidly, led by catfish, crawfish, and sal- 
mon. Together, output of ihese three 
products has grown more than 25 percent 
per year during the I980*s. Per capita 
consumption of all fisheries products is 
up to about 20 pounds per year; of this, 
2-3 pounds are produced by aquaculturc. 

Rising input prices will push up produc- 
tion costs in 1989. Fertilizer prices are 
projected to advance as much as 9 per- 
cent Com, which uses more fertilizer 
than most other major crops, will show 
an 8-perceni rise in variable costs per 
acre; costs for rice, which uses less fer- 
tilizer, will iiKTcasc only about half as 
much. 

During January-September, ihe United 
Slates shipped 20 percent of its wheat ex- 
ports to the USSR, 12 percent of its com, 
and 8 percent of its soybeans. High 
prices for grains and oilseeds and low 
prices for petroleum (the Soviets* major 
export) have worsened the terms of trade 
for the Soviets, giving ihem cause to 
seek more self-sufficiency in agriculture. 



Agriculture is high on the agenda for 
the upcoming midterm review of the cur- 
rent round of GATT negotiations. 
Proposals to be dealt with during the 
remaining 2 years of ihis round range 
from complete liberalization of agricul- 
tural trade to limited policy changes for 
particular commodities in specified 
countries. 

High price supports and growing 
surpluses have driven up the cost of EC 
agricultural programs. The budget 
problCTis were worsened by the relative- 
ly low U.S. dollar, but they arc being 
eased by higher commodity prices since 
this summer Policy reforms now under 
way aim at limiting the growth rate of 
farm program costs while ensuring 
enough revenue expansion to cover fu- 
ture program costs. 

The large paydown in farm debt from 
Ihe troubled mid- l980*s appears to be 
over, and loan volumes for commercial 
banks and ihe Farm Credit System are in- 
creasing again. Except for the Farmers 
Home Administration, major farm 
lenders report stronger loan portfolios in 
1988, and reductions in farm loan delin- 
quencies, loan charge-offs, and 
foreclosures. However, some fanners 
are still under severe financial stress. 

Despite earlier fears that drought-in- 
duced food shortages would drive prices 
sharply higher this year, the rise in the 
Consumer Price Index for food is ex- 
pected to average about the same as 
1987's4.1 percent. Prices for a number 
of foods rose sharply during the third 
quarter; part of the rise was due to strong 
constimcr demand for meats. 
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Agricultural 
Economy 



Farming well docs not always result in a 
farm's doing well: Farm income is deter- 
mined in part by events over which a 
farmer has no control. One prominent 
example this year Is the weather; its 
effects on U,S. farmers have been 
considerable. 

How much of a farmer's income depends 
on decisions made by others, such as 
other farmers, businesses, consumers, 
governments, and people in other 
countries? The answer is, quite a bit. 

Farmers purchase most of their inputs 
and sell most of their production. This 
makes them dependent on the economic 
decisions of others. And the opening of 
export markets over the last two decades 
makes farms more dependent on public 
and private decisions made around the 
world. Farms nowadays are far from self' 
sufficienL 

Barge, rail, and truck transportatbn that 
moves inputs to the farm and products to 
market relies heavily on help from State 
and Federal govemments. This summer, 
when barge traffic came to a standstill on 
the Mississippi, the Army Corps of En- 
gineers helped keep products moving by 
dredging the nver. One result was that 
prices at the farm were higher and prices 
at pons were lower than they would have 
been if the river had stayed unnavigable. 



The USSR's decision to increase the 
protein content of livestock feed by im- 
porting more soybean meal expands 
markets for U.S. soybean farmers. But 
decisions by South American soybean 
farmers to increase plantings after the 
U,S.dn3ughtkccp prices from rising as 
much as they would have. 

Decisions by governments to promote ex- 
ports and control imports through trade 
regulations, tariffs, quotas, subsidies, em- 
baisoes, and other border policies have 
made world trade a labyrinth. If the 
GATT negotiations now under way cut 
some of the tangle, the markets for farm 
products will change. 

Easy money policies by the Government 
keep the cost of borrowing lower and, by 
keeping exchange rates lower, expand 

the market for farm products. But they 
do so at the risk of faster inflation. 

Other credit policies directly or indirect- 
ly affect farm income, such as special 
loan provisions for agriculture, including 
a new credit institution known as Farmer 
Mac. Farmer Mac deals in securities 
backed by farmland and is expected to 
reduce fanners* credit costs. 

Prices received by farmers ^re affected 
by price support programs, marketing or- 
ders, contracts, and other arrangements 
between farmers and public or private 
agencies. Early this summer farmers 
made what appeared to be favorable 
price contracts for their crops, but those 
contract prices looked low after the 
drought hit and prices shot up. Market 
news services help fanners keep abreast 
of price changes and choose the best 
time to sell. 



Farmers often lake for granted institution- 
al anangements "affecting their incomes, 
including the availability of resources 
such as grazing rights or irrigation water, 

I utilities such as electricity, public 
schools for their children, public research 
on new technology, private property 

{ rights, and even such amenities as clean 
air and a million-dollar view. 

That is, until the rules stan to change, 
through new zoning proposals or prospec- 
tive enactment of regulations to protect 
the environment During such conflicts 
it becomes clear that some farmers gain 
and others lose from changes in these in* 
stitutional rules. 



In her book The Fragility of Goodness > 
Martha Nussbaum likens a human being 
toa young and growing plant in need of 
foodandcare. The plant needs more 
than to be of good seed, italsoneeds 
sunshine, gentle dew and rain, absence of 
frost and harsh wind, and the care of a 
concerned farmer. Similarly, a farmer 
needs a fostering natural and social en- 
vironment in which to prosper, 

A farmer's success depends on his or her 
choices and actions. Yet circumstances 
may force producers to a position in 
which they cannot help losing money. 
On the other hand, circumstances may 
bring windfall gains. An event that sim- 
ply happens may, without their consent, 
alter farmers' lives. 

This is not to say the farmer is passive; 
success depends on plans made and ac- 
tions taken, on the availability of re* 
sources and management. The problem 
is one of balance; how much outside in- 
fluence docs a farmer need or want? 
Producers can't make it by being com* 
pletely self-contained, nor by putting all 
their trust in neighbors and country, 

Failureof farmers through laziness or 
bad management only makes them more 
dependent on others. But successful 
farm managers' plans allow for contin- 
gencies. They balance how much the 
farmers are protected against events not 
under their control, and how much they 
rely on their own and their families' 
resourcefulness. IClark Edwards (202) 
78633131 



LIVESTOCK OVERVIEW 
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Strong consumer demand during the 
I second half of 1988 allowed record quan- 
tities of meat and dairy products to be 
marketed at generally higher prices. 
Economic growth in 1989 probably will 
mean continued price strength despite 
large supplies. 

Even though third-quarter growth in the 
Gross National Product was the smallest 
in six quarters, the economy is still ex- 
panding. Disposable income is rising 
I more rapidly than in recent years, infia- 
" tion is moderate, and the unemployment 
rate is the lowest since the seventies. 

Poik production during the second half 
of 1988 is well above a year ago, push- 
ing hog prices below 1987. However, 
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Prime Indicators of the U.S. Agricultural Economy 
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prices for other livesuxk and dairy 
products axe up despite large supplies. 
More broilers Lhan a year ago and about 
the same amount of turkey will be sold, 
even though prices are higher Beef out- 
put is below a year agOi and prices aie 
strong. 

Commercia] disappearance of dairy 
products is greater than last year, aJ* 
though prices have jumped since 
midyear. Strong domestic demand is 
augmented by expoa demand for nonfat 
dry milk. 

Feeder Cattle Supplies Low 

Feeder catUc outside feedlois on October 
1 were 1 percent below a year earlier and 
9 percent below 1986. This was the 
smallest October 1 supply since the statis- 
tical series began in 1973. Next year's 
calfcrop is expected to be about the 
same as a year earlien the 1987 and 1988 
calf crops were the lowest since 1961. 

Forage uncertainties likely ctelayed herd 
expansion for another year. Increased 
heifer retention should further reduce 
feeder cattle supplies in the next couple 
of years. 

Placements of cattle on feed in 1988 
have been only slightly below a year car* 
lier. Nonfed steer and heifer slaughter 
for all of 1988 likely is down about 
700,000 head-^nearly 35 percent— from 
1987; more of these cattle were bid into 
feedlots. Calf slaughia has declined 
about 10 percent from last year. 

Yearling feeder caiile prices continue 
above S80 per cwt in spite of a com price 
riseofoveradollarabushel. Breakeven 
prices on these cattle are in the upper 
$70's. 

Given the continued lai^c pork and 
poultry supplies, cattle feeders cannot 
bid 600-700 pound feeder steers away 
from siocker operations and still make a 
profit Thus, these cattle are staying on 
pasture longer and are being marketed at 
750-800 pounds and discounted $3-$5 
per cwt from the price of lighter cattle. 

Pork Supplies Up 

An 8-percent increase in fanowings last 
winter and spring caused higher hog 
slaughter and lower prices in the second 



half of 1988. Large stocks of frozen 
pork pressured the market in the third 
quarter. Hog prices peaked in the low 
S50*s per cwt in June, slipped to the mid- 
$40's in July and August, and fell to $4 1 
in September. 

In October, hog slaughter was about 9 
percent above a year earlier, and weekly 
rates were the largest since 1983. Bar- 
row and gill prices drtjpped into the high 
S30's per cwt, and they are expected to 
average $38-$40 for the fourth quarter, 
down from $44 in 1987. 

The larger hog supplies axe allowing 
packers to bid less aggressively and are 
depressing hog prices relative to fresh 
pork prices. Larger pork production and 
freezer stocks will keep ham prices 
below a year ago through the holiday 
season. 

Commercial pork production during Oc- 
tober-December may exceed 4.3 billion 
pounds, 7 percent above a year ago and 
the largest fourth-quarter output since 
1979. 

The June-August 1988 pig crop was 
about 3 percent larger than a year earlier, 
although heat stress cut the number of 
pigs saved per litter. Commercial 
slaughter in ftrst-quaner 1989 is forecast 
near 22.1 million head, up 4 percent 
from a year earlier, with pork production 
up 3 percent at 3.9 billion pounds. 

Weekly kills under Federal inspection 
may drop below 1.65 million head this 
winter, compared with fall peaks near 1.9 
million. This will support fresh pork 
prices and narrow the spread between 
live hog prices and the value of com- 
bined wholesale cuts. 

The spread has been unusually wide this 
fall . and a narrowing could enhance a 
seasonal rise in hog prices* First-quarter 
1989 prices could average $42-$46 at the 
seven markets. 

Second-quarter pork production may con- 
tinue above 1988. Fall farrowing inten- 
tions were up 4 percent in the 10 
quarterly reporting States, and up 5 per- 
cent nationwide. The number of pigs per 
litter likely will be lower than a year ago, 
primarily because of reduced conception 
rates dttnng the hot May -July breeding 
season. As the breeding herd contracts, 
pig crops lend to be below farrowing 
intentions. 
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Hog slaughter may rise 3 percent in the 
second quarter, to2l.5 million head- 
Dressed weights may average lighter 
lhan this year's record 179 pounds, so 
commercial pork production may be up 
only 2 percent, totaling near 3.8 billion 
pounds. 

Second-quarter 1 989 hog prices are ex- 
pected to average S44-$50 per cwt. com- 
pared with $46 in 1988. Total pork 
supplies may be up only 1 percent per 
capita^ and a projected 7-percent drop in 
beefproductbn will help support pork 
prices. 

Turkey Stocks Lower 
Than Last Year's Record 

Cold storage turkey stocks at the begin- 
ning of the fourth quarter were 571 mil- 
lion pounds, 1 1 percent bebw the 1987 
record- Carryoutsiockson E>ecember3l 
arc expected to drop to 150 million 
pounds, similar to 1985 and 53 percent 
below 1987. 

Turkey production for 1988 is estimated 
to rise 6 percent from 1987; gains in the 
first half more than offset expected reduc- 
tions in the second. Production is 
forecast 10 rise 3 percent in 1989, 
Cumulative turkey poult placements for 
early 1989 slaughter were up 1 percent, 
and egg sets on November 1 were even 
with the year before. 

Turkey exports during January-August, 
at 34.5 million pounds, were up 108 per- 
cent from a year earlier. Egypt, which is 
experiencing meat shortages, has become 
the leading importer, taking about 7 mil- 
lion pounds. Higher U^. prices are ex- 
pected to slow future export growth, but 
for 1988 turkey exports are estimated to 
be 30-40 percent above 1987. 

Wholesale hen uirkcy prices in the East 
averaged 73 cents per pound during the 
third quarter, compared with 56 cents 
last year. Fourth^quartcr prices are ex- 
pected to average 78-82 cents, up from 
61 cents a year before^ Prices likely will 
average 62-64 cents for the year. 

In first-quarter 1989, prices are expected 
to fall seasonally to 62-68 cents, still sub- 
stantially above 1988's 49 cents. The 
second-quarter price, at 60-66 cents, like- 
ly will be above the 51 cents in 1988. 
The annual average price may run 68-74 
cents per pound. 
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Broiler Output Next Year 
May Climb 4 Percent 

Broiler production for 1988 likely in- 
creased 4 percent lo 16.3 billion pounds. 
Production in 1989 could rise 4 percent 
again, because of higher net returns in 
summer 1988 and forecast positive net 
returns dtiring most of 1989. 

Broiler net returns became positive in 
March 1988 and were 16 cents per pound 
dtiring the third quarter The hatching- 
egg nock on OctDber 1, a rough indicator 
of the number of broiler hens to be avail- 
able for laying, was 1 percent above a 
year earlier. 



US. broiler exports during January- 
August 1988 were down L5 percent 
firom a year earlier, and they arc expected 
to fall slightly in 1989, 

Wholesale broiler prices decreased 
seasonally after a strong summer. The 
October price fell 5 cents from Septem- 
ber to 58 cents per pound. Summer vaca- 
tions, summer barbecues, and heavy 
retailer promotions ended, contributing 
to the decline. 

Fourth-quarter prices arc expected to 
average 53-57 cents, substantially above 
last year's 43 cents. The 1988 price is 
forecast at 55-57 cents, up from 47 in 
1987. 



Wholesale broiler p^ices in 1989 likely 
wiUaverage51-57ccntsapound First- 
quarter prices are expected to be 50-56 
cents,abovethc46centsof 1988. Prices 
[ will rise seasonally to 53-59 cents in the 
second quarter, near the 1988 price. 

Total Egg Production 
Down This Year 

For 1988, total egg production (table and 
hatching eggs) is down more than 1 per- 
cent First-half production was near a 
year earlier, but second-half output is 
down. Egg production in 1989 may be 
down nearly 2 percent, reflecting a 
smaller laying flock through most of the 
year. 
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The producuon forecast for 1989 as* 
sumcsa limited response to what may be 
seen as only temporarily higher 
wholesale prices. Significant year-to- 
year production declines are projected 
for the first three (luaners, while fourth- 
quaner 1989 output may equal or slightly 
exceed a year earlier. 

Following the usual seasonal pattern of 
lows in June-July and highs in Novem- 
ber-December, the lable^egg laying flock 
for the next several quarters will remain 
well below a year earlier Eggtype 
chicks hatched during August were only 
79 percentof a year earlier, while the 
September hatch was 96 percent* 

The number of eggs in incubators on Oc- 
tober 1 was 87 percent of a year earlier. 
Table-egg producers appear to be work- 
ing for modest short-term increases, 
while resisting expansion in their longer 
term productive capacity. 

Higher egg prices during July-Sq)tember 
encouraged some producers to slow the 
slaughter of spent hens. Lighi-type hen 
slaughter during July and August was 25 
percent below the same period last year. 
Around 22 percent of the flock had com- 
pleted a molt by September, 1 percent 
more than last year. 

Recent data on the egg-type chick hatch 
and eggs in incubators indicate producers 
may be reluctant to expand the table-type 
laying flock. During January-September 
1988, the egg-type hatch was nearly 16 
percent below a year earlier FbrJuly 
through October, egg-type eggs in in- 
cubators on the first of the month were 
down 23, 24, 10, and 13 percent, 
respectively. 

Per capita consumption in 1988 is ex- 
pected to decline about 7 eggs to 242. 
Consumption may decline to 237 eggs 
per person in 1989. 

During January-September, over 5 per- 
cent more shell eggs were used for 
producing liquid, frozen, and dried egg 
products than a year before. Liquid egg 
production for immediate consumption 
was up nearly 1 1 percent, frozen egg 
production was up 5, and dried product 
output was unchanged. 

Wholesale prices for cartoned grade-A 
large eggs in New York declined to 66 
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cents in October, nearly 10 cents below 
the September average. Fourth-quarter 
prices arc expeaed to average between 
70 and 72 cents. For 1989, wholesale 
prices in New York are expected to 
average 69-75 cents per dozen, nearly 10 
cents above 1988. 

Estimated net returns to egg producers 
were about 44 cents per dozen in Sep- 
tember, the first significant positive 
returns in a year. Returns were helped 
by a sharp runup in prices. 

For 1989, net returns are projected to be 
below breakeven during the first half as 
production costs rise. But, lower feed 
costs and stronger egg prices in the 
second half may boost net returns for 
diat period to nearly lO cents per dozen. 

Total U.S. egg exportsduring 1988 arc 
expected to exceed last year by 20 to 30 
percent. HigherUS- prices expected in 
1989 likely will drop exports 12 to 20 
percent below 1988, depending on the ex- 
tent of sales under export programs. 

Commercial Use of Dairy Products 
Recovering 

Commercial use of milk and dairy 
products in first-half 1988 was down 
about 1 percent from a year earlier, most- 
ly from lower use of buucr and other 
cream-based products. However, tradi- 
tional methods of measurement — based 
on mtlkfat — overstate the importance of 
the drop. 

While use of butter, fluid cream, ice 
cream* and cream cheese dropped, 
domestic demand for skim-bascd 
products increased substantially. Pres- 
sure from the intematk)nal market for 
skim solids tightened domestic markets 
further Commercial disappearance 
began to show some recovery during 
July- September, as it moved more than 2 
percent above 1987. 

Commercial disappearance of butter 
during July-September rose 3 percent fol- 
lowing large drops earlier in the year. 
American cheese sales increased 13 per- 
cent, while use of other cheeses was up 1 
percent. 

Commercial disappearance of nonfat dry 
milk rose more than half, in part because 
ofexpcMts. Between midyear — when in- 
ternational prices for nonfat dry milk 



reached the domestic support price — and 
early September, agreements had been 
made for the commercial export of al- 
most 150 million pounds. Expon interest 
also has boosted sales of substitute 
products such as dry buttermilk and 
whey protein concentrate. 

Dairy markets are expected to conunuc 
tight through the rest of 1988. Domestic 
commercial use of dairy products likely 
has risen dtiring the fourth quarter, and 
stocks in warehouses and pipelines 
probably will be stretched thin. Commer- 
cial use for the year probably will exceed 
I987*s 135.6 billion pounds. 

In 1989, domestic commercial use is ex- 
pected to grow, and export prospects are 
bright for nonfat and other solidsnot-fat 
products. 

For further inforroationt contact: 
Kevin Bost, hogs; Lee Christensen, Mark 
Weimar, Bob Bishop, and Larry Witucki, 
broilers, turkeys, and eggs; Ron Gustaf- 
son, cattle; and Jim Miller and Sara 
Short, dairy. All are at (202) 786^1285. 
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FIELD CROP OVERVIEW 

Competitor Wheat Export Supplies 
Continue To Tighten 



1 



Total foreign wheat exports will drop 
substantially in 1988/89. Reduced im- 
port demand is limiting sales. Drought is 
reducing available supplies for export 
from Canada and Argentina. Low stocks 
and adverse late-season weather are trim- 
ming Australia's exportable supplies. 

However, EC wheat production is 
forecast up 7 percent. As world prices 
have risen, the cost of the EC's export 
subsidies has dropped; the EC is likely to 
export an additional 3.5 million tons of 
wheat in 1988/89 and increase its market 
share. 

Foreign wheal production is forecast at 
452.7 million tons, 5.6 million above 
1987/88. World trade has slowed. 
Foreign imports are projected at 93 mil- 
lion tons, 1 1 percent below last year. 
Higher prices arc partly responsible for 
reduced sales, but Soviet wheat imports 
are dropping because of this season's es- 
timated 6-pcrcent increase io Soviet 
wheat production and more attractive 
coarse grain prices' 
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Commodity Market Prices 
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Generic Certificjte Update 

USDA issued $21.4 billion of generic 
cenificatcs from April 1986 Lo Scpicm- 
bcr 30, 1988. Certificaic exchanges for 
grains and oilseeds as of November 8* 
1988, totaled $20J billion. Exchanges 
forcouon as of November 8 and for cash 
as of OcLobcr 1 1 bnxjght loial certificate 
exchanges since April 1986ioS21.1 
billion. 

With $1 billion in final deficiency pay- 
ments for 1987-crop com and sorghum 
made in certificates during October, near- 
term availability of generic certificates is 
estimaicd at $1 .3 bilbon. 

Prices for generic certificates have 
averaged 1-2 percent below face value 
since September L Certificate prices 
typically strengthen inthefallasoppor- 
luniiics for "Quick PIK* (exchanging cer- 
tificates for Oops placed as loan 
collateral to avoid storage and interest 
charges) increase for com producers. 
However, becatise cash prices for com 
are already above 1988 loan repayment 
levels, "Quick PIK" opportunities are 
negligible. 

IDemand for certificates will be primarily 
for exchange for grains owned by the 
CCC or in the Farmcr-Owjicd Reserve 
(FOR). With supplies of certificates 
tightening, ccnificatc prices could rise 
above par in the coming months before 
com prices reach the FOR trigger level 
of$193 a bushel. (Joe Glauber (202) 
786-1840} 
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Ctomesiic wheat outturn for 1988/89 is 
forecasj substantially below a year ear- 
lier. Al 1.8 billion bushels, produciion is 
expected 10 be off about 300 million 
bushels, or 14 percent. Most of the 
decline results from drought-related 
feductions in spring wheat. Average 
US- wheat prices for 1988/89 are 
forecast at $3.55-$3.85 per bushel, up 
from $2.57 in 1987/88. 

Foreign Demand for Feed Grains 
Is Rising 

Refleciing tighter supplies, U.S. season 
average prices for com (S2.40-$2.80 per 



bushel) and sorghum ($2. 1 5-$2.55) are 
both forecast well above recent years. 

US. feed grain production for 1988/89 
likely will total 141.7 miMion metric 
tons, down from 215J2 million a year ear- 
lier. Drought has significantly lowered 

yields for all feed grains. 

Foreign coarse grain production is ex* 
peeled to decline in 1988/89 to 568 mil- 
lion tons. 1 percent below 1987/88. 
Foreign demand for coarse grain imports 
appears to be expanding, particularly in 



the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 
where production is down. Soviet im- 
ports for 1988/89 (October-September) 
are forecast to rise by more than 5 mil- 
lion tons, to 16 million. 

World coarse grain trade is expected to 
rise nearly 8 million tons to 89.2 million, 
the first large gain since 1984/85. 
Foreign exports are projected up 3 1 per- 
cent to 38 minion tons. 

U.S. com exports arc rising to 45.1 mil- 
lion tons(l,775 million bushels), up 1.1 
million tons (43 million bushels). But. 
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U.S. coarse grain exports are expected to 
dropi percent to 51.5 million tons, as 
declines in sorghum and barley exports 
more than offset the gains in com. The 
U.S. share of the coarse grain maricetis 
expected to be about 58 percent, com- 
pared with 65 in 1987/88. 

US. Losing Share of 
World Cotton Market 

U.S. cotton production is forecast at 14.8 
million bales, slightly above last season. 
Sharply higher acreage is more than off- 
setting lower yields. Production plus car- 
ryin is estimated at 20.6 million bales, 
the biggest supply since 1966^67. 

Despite a large supply and lower prices, 
U.S. disappearance will be less than last 
season. Ending stocks may rise further 
to 8.8 million bales, more than 50 per- 
cent above beginning stocks. 

Domestic mill consumption is expected 
to drop 10 percent to 6.9 million bales, 
even though cotton textile imports have 
slowed and textile exports arc up. 
Slower denim business and higher mill 
and retail inventories p;irtially account 
for lower mill use this season. Increased 
supplies of competitively priced cotton 
abroad will push U.S. exports down by 
nearly onc-founh, to about 5 million 
bales. 

Details of the 1989/90 upland cotton 
program were announced in October. To 
be eligible for benefits next season, 
producers will have to reduce acreage by 
25 percent of their base (compared with 
12.5 percent in 1988), but there will be 
no paid land diversion. 

If the adjusted world price (AWP) falls 
below the announced loan rate, a market- 
ing loan program (under Plan B) will be 
put into effecL Under this program, 
1989-crop cotton under loan may be 
repaid at the AWP for that week. 

Foreign cotton production, ai 69 million 
bales, is expected to be up 5 percent 
from 1987/88. TheSovieiharvest is well 
ahead of last yearns late crop, and com-^ 
pares favorably with previous good crops. 

Because cloudy weather delayed crop 
development beyond the optimum har- 
vest period, China's production is ex- 
pected to be the same as last year, 1 .5 



million bales less than previously 
forecast. Rains and some flooding in 
Pakistan and India dampened likely 
gains dicre, but both countries still 
foresee large harvests. 

In recent months, slower textile sales 
have weakened world import demand for 
cotton, and foreign imports are now 
projected down 2 percent With larger 
production, foreign exports are projected 
up sharply — at iheexpenseof U.S. sales. 
The U.S. share of world cotton trade this 
season is expected to fall from 28 to21 
percent. 

Soybean Prices Less Than Peak, 
But Still High 

U.S. soybean production in 1988/89 con- 
tinues to be forecast at 1.5 billion 
bushels. Late-season precipitation and, 
good harvest conditions improved 
prospects somewhat. Nonedicless, die 
crop was 21 percent below last year's, so 
stocks will be tight 

Soybean harvesting made good progress 
in October, and quality was not as bad as 
had been feared. The larger-lhan-cx- 
pectcd harvest, togedier widi sharp 
declines in crushings and exports and im- 
proved rainfall in Brazil, moderated the 
U.S. soybean price increases that oc- 
curred earlier in the summer. 

Domestic soybean meal disappearance 
set a record in August, aldiough prices 
were above $250 per ton. Large soybean 
stocks in Soudi America are offsetting 
lower U.S. supplies and are filling export 
demand. This could change as South 
American slocks dwindle. 

In August, with South American soybean 
Oil prices significand y discounted from 
US. prices. U.S. imports of soybean oil 
reached a record. [James Cole (202) 
786-1840 and Carolyn L. Whitlon f202) 
786-1826] 

For further Information, contact: Sara 
Schwartz, world food grains; Edward 
Allen, domestic wheat; Janet Livezcy. 
domestic rice; Peter Riley, world feed 
grains; James Cole, domestic feed grains; ' 
BobCummings, world oUsccds; Roger 
Hoskim domestic oilseeds; Carolyn Whit- 
ton, world cotton; Bob Skinner, domestic 
cotton; Jim Schaub* domestic peanuts. 
World information (202) 786-1824; 
domestic (202) 786^ 1840. 
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Smaller Crop, Stronger Exports 
Bolster Potato Prices 

A smaller crop and continued strong ex- 
port demand for frozen potatoes will 
push potato prices for the 1988/89 season 
above a year earlier. U.S. potato produc- 
tion fcff 1988 is forecast at 352 million 
ewt, down 8 percent from 1987 and 3 per- 
cent from 1986. 

Dry weather and reduced acreage cut 
summer production UpercenL Dry and 
hot weather in the Midwest and the Red 
River Valley hurt the imporuint fall crop. 
Yields in North Dakota and Minnesota 
averaged 115 and 190 cwi per acre, 
respectively, less dian die averages of 
178 and 216 for die past 3 years. 

Average grower prices typically rise 
about 4 percent for each 1 -percent drop 
in production. Hence, the season- 
average price may rise as much as 32 per- 
cent from l987/88's$4.47percwl. 
Strong exports could boost prices a iiule 
more. 

U.S. exports of frozen potatoes (mostly 
french fries to Japan) rose sharply above 
a year earlier during the first 8 mondis of 
1988^ Exports during the remainder of 
1988 may be up even more, because 
Soudi Korea rccendy lifted its import 
quota on frozen french fries. Soudi 
Korea has a relatively young population 
and could become a big market for U.S. 
frozen potatoes. 

Too Much Rain on 
Florida Vegetables 

Excessive rains during mid -September 
and ensuing high temperatures hurt the 
quality and quantity of fresh tomatoes 
and other vegetables shipped from 
Florida's Palmetto-Ruskin growing area 
during late October and early November. 

However, vegetables in the warmer 
soudiem areas of the Sute are generally 
in good condition, and supplies likely 
will be normal or larger when harvesting 
begins in December and January. 

California's leuuce prospects for the 
winter appear better than last season* 
when while tty and rcsulianl virus infes- 
tations cut production and sent prices sky 
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high. White fly populations reponedly' 
are substantially lower Lhis fall. 

The area for fresh-market fall vegetables 
drc^jpcd 2 percent from 1987, primarily 
because of reduced broccoli and 
cauliflower acreage in California. The 
cut may be due U> increased imports of 
frozen broccoli and cauliflower. 

Grower^ Retail Prices Higher 
For FruU and Vegetables 

In part because of hot, dry growing con- 
ditions, farm prices for most fruits and 
vegetables averaged higher this summer 
and fall than a year earlier. The in- 
creases will translate into higher con- 
sumer prices this winter. 

The October index of grower prices for 
fresh vegetables exceeded a year earlier 
by 13 percent, while the index of fruit 
prices fell 6 percent Prices for Valencia 
oranges and strawberries from California 
were much lower^ but prices for apples 
and peaches exceeded a year earlier. 

Although most major production areas ir- 
rigate fresh vegetables, lower output in 
some nonirrigated areas boosted prices. 
Prices for all of the seven vegetables in- 
cluded in the index averaged higher this 
October than in 1987. 

Fresh apple prices, which averaged 12.7 
cents a pound in October 1987, jumped 
to 20.8 cents this Ociober. A large Valen- 
cia crop in California lowered growers' 
orange prices lo about half those of a 
year earlier. 

Consumer prices for fruit and vegetables 
also rose this summer and fall. Retail 
vegetable prices are climbing through ihc 
fourth quarter because of continued tight 
supplies of fresh p-oductsand higher 
to.b. prices for processed vegetables. 

A smaller crop drove retail prices for 
fresh apples sharply higher. Although 
seasonal increases in supplies of citrus, 
apples, and pears will lower consumer 
prices from earlier in the fail, prices like- 
ly will remain above last year. 

Retail prices for processed fruit likely 
will continue to rise during the fall and 
winter because of tight supplies, strong 
demand, and higher contract prices for 



raw fruit Reduced supplies and good 
demand will keep dried prune prices 
strong; demand is rising for raisins also. 

Frozen fruit and berry prices will not rise 
appreciably. Although die frozen tart 
cherry pack was smaller this year than 
last, supplies are relatively large. Frozen 
j strawberry stocks are slightly bigger than 
I last fall. Frozen concentrated orange 
I juice prices may weaken in view of 
recent discounts offered by Florida pack- 
ers following die larger-ihan-expected 
production forecast. 

Summer Drought Lowers 
US. Sugar Production 

i U.S. beet and cane sugar production is 
forecast at 6. 74 million short tons for 
crop year 1988/89, down 8 percent from 
last season's record. The downturn 
stems from an anticipated 14-percent 
drop in beet sugar output, with cane 
sugar production about unchanged. 

Battered by summer drought in the Red 
River Valley and by virus yellow disease 
in California, sugarbeet yields fell ao es- 
timated 13 percent from 1987. U.S. 
production ts down to an estimated 25. 1 
million tons, compared with 27.9 million 
last year. 

In contrast to the harsh weather in beet 
areas, generally good growing conditions 
graced the nation's cane crop. Yields arc 
expected to rise by 4.4 percent and total 
production by 6.7. Cane sugar produc- 
tion, however, is likely to remain steady 
because the amount of sugar recovered 
per ton of cane will be lower this year. 

USDA SCI the fiscal 1989 market 
stabilizauon price (MSP) for raw cane 
sugar ati 1.80 cents per pound, up from 
21.76 in 1988. The MSP represents the 
price needed to ensure that growers do 
not forfeit to CCC sugar that ihcy used as 
collateral for price support loans. 

Federal law requires diat the sugar price 
support program be operated at no net 
cost to the Government The new MSP 
is die sum of the price-support loan rate 
for fiscal 1989 (18 cents per pound), a 
tiansponation charge for shipping raw 
cane sugar (2.97 cents), interest costs for 



repaying die loan at full maturity (0.63 
cents), and an incentive factor of 0.20 
cents. 

US. sugar deliveries continue to rebound 
following lOycarsof decline. Fiscal 
1988 deliveries arc estimated at 8.19 mil- 
lion ions, up 1.8 percent from the pre- 
vious year. 

Strong demand for sugar in baking, 
cereals, and confectionery products, and 
slower substitution of high fructose com 
syrup for sugar, arc fueling the growth. 
E)eUvericsinfisca] 1989 are anticipated 
at 8.3 million tons, the highest in 5 years. 
[Glenn Zepp (202) 786-1883} 

For further information, contact: Ben 
Huang, fruit; Shannon Hamm, 
vegetables; Ptier Buzzanell, sweeteners; 
VemerGrise* tobacco. All arc at (202) 
786^1886. 



I Upcoming Releases from 
The Agricultural Statistics Board 

I The following list gives the release dates 
of the major Agricultural Statistics Board 
reports that will be issued by ihc time the 
January-February Agricullural Outlook 
comes off press. 

December 
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Commodity Spotlights 



Trends in "Forgotten'^ 
Dairy Products 

Most of the dairy industry*s attention is 
focused on fluid milk, cheese, buiicr. and 
nonfat dry milk. These major products 
use most of the milk supply and are the 
core of the dairy industry. 

EggTiog, fluid cream, yogun, collage 
cheese, and canned milk lie in the 
shadows. Yet some of these forgotten 
markets arc si?;ablc, and coUectivcly they 
are imponani to the dairy industry. 

The products use about 8 billion pounds 
of farm milk, plus the milkfat from an ad- 
ditional 3 billion pounds of milk. The 
farm value of these items is $ I billion, 
more than the value of many farm 
commodities. 

^ggftog Season 
Expanding 

A traditional part of the yearend holiday 
season, eggnog has grown steadily in 



sales. Sales in 1987 were twice those of 
1970, an annual growth of about 4 per- 
ccnL Panofcggnog's appeal is con- 
venience, an increasingly valued feature. 

Some growth in eggnog sales has come 
from use outside the tiaditional holiday 
season. At one lime, milk processors 
I started to sell eggnog just before 
■ Thanksgiving and quit in laie Eteccmber. 
Now some processors sell eggnog for 
Halloween, and resume sales for a short 
Easier season. 

i In 1970, three-fourths of annual eggnog 
sales were in December, with less than 2 
percent during the first 10 months of the 

I year. In recent years, December sales 
have been down to iwo-thirds of the an- 
nual total, and January -October use has 
grown to almost 5 percenL The eggnog 
season probably will continue to 
lengthen, but a high-quality, long-shclf- 
lifc eggnog likely would be needed to 
match the off-season success that turkey 
and cranberries have attained. 

Fiu id Cream Rises A bo )^e 
One-Time Quality Problems 

1 In the late sixties, the fluid cream market 
was in trouble. Outdated provisions of 
price-support legislation held cream 
prices high relative to skim milk, and 
sales fell steadily. As less cream was 
sold, quality problems appeared. A 
sizable share of the product was relumed 
by retail stores because it had gone out of 
condition. These returns boosted the 
costs of providing cream, so prices went 
higher. 



In the early seventies, two factors broke 
the downward spiral in cream sales. 
First, changes in the price-support 
program and in Federal milk marketing 
orders lowered the relative price of 
cream to fluid processors. Second, 
ultrapasteurizaiion was widely adopted. 
A more severe heat treatment than pas- 
teurization, ultrapasteurizaiion lengthens 
shelf life and reduces the odds of buying 
poor-quality cream. 

Sales of cream grew by three- fourths be- 
tween 1970 and 1987. Whippingcrcam 
and sour cream sales more than doubled, 
while half-and-half and light cream 
posted smaller gains. 



Sales of heavy cream hit bottom in the 
early seventies, half-and-half in the mid- 
scvcnties, and light cream in the early 
eighties. By 1987, milkfatsold in fluid 
cream was about 300 million pounds, 
roughly 40 percent of the milkfat sold in 
buuer. 

However, cream consists of more than 
mtlkfat; a good deal ofitisskim milk. 
The amount of skim milk sold in cream 
in 1987 was about half that sold directly 
as skim milk. 

Yogurt Is a Fast-Growing Item 

Yogurt has received a great deal of atten- 
tion. It has a lot of value added to the 
raw ingredients and offers opponuniiics 
forbrand differentiation. Sales in 1987 
were more than six times sales in 1970 
and were growing rapidly. 

The U.S. yogurt market was liny before 
the introduction of sweetened, fruit- 
flavored yogurt Until then, yogurt was 
produced by relatively few makers, was 
not easily obtained in many areas, and 
was sold mostly to ethnic groups. 

Fruit flavors dramatically broadened 
yogurt's appeal. Flavored yogurt now is 
often eaten as a snack or light meal, al- 
though Americans have not taken to 
eating plain yogurt, or to using it as an in- 
gredient in food preparation. 

Lost in the excitement about yogurt's 
rapid growth is the realization that yogurt 
remains a minor use of milk. The 1987 
sales of 1.1 billion pounds are dwarfed 
by the 57 billion pounds of other fluid 
products. Growth in yogurt sales since 
1970 has contributed considerably less to 
farm milk demand than have increases in 
fluid cream use. 

Cottage Cheese Sates Falling 

PiS, a lowfat protein food, cottage cheese 
is associated with light meals and diet- 
ing. Sales rose steadily until the early 
seventies, as cottage cheese was touted 
as a product in step with changes in 
lifestyle. 
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However, saJcs have fallen aboui 1 per- 
ceniaycarhx>m ihe 1972 peak of LI bil- 
lion pounds. There has been a shift from 
creamed to lowfai collage cheese. Low- 
fai made up only a tenih of total cottage 
cheese sales in 1972; ihe share rose to 
more ihan a fourth in 1987. 

When skim milk became a larger share 
of farm milk value in ihe early seventies, 
the price of collage cheese was pushed 
up relative to other milk products. The 
relative values of skim milk and cream 
continue to affect cottage cheese use. 

The declitic in cottage cheese sales 
slowed slightly because of falling skim 
milk prices during 1983-88. Yogurt's 
populaniy also may have contributed to 
the slide in cottage cheese sales. Al- 
though the two products arc dissimilar, 
yogurt is eaten in situations whem cot- 
tage cheese may be an alternative. 

Nevertheless, cottage cheese is still a slg- 
niftcantuseof skim milk. Production in 
1987 look about 3,6 billion pounds of 
skim milk, almost a third as much as was 
used in nonfat dry milk. Declines in cot- 
tage cheese sales have a significant effect 
on total use of skim milk solids. 

Price and Taste Work 
Against Canned Milk 

Canned milk holds a prominent position 
in the history of the U.S. dairy industry. 
It was a marvel to Civil War troops, was 
the item produced by most of the early 
dairy factories, and for a long time was 
the only alternative to the family cow for 
many households. 

In 1950, canned milk used almost 7 bil- 
lion pounds of milk, 80 percent of the 
amount used to produce American 
cheese and twice that used for all other 
cheeses. Since then, canned milk use has 
fallen and no longer holds an important 
position. 



Commercial use of canned milk in 1987 
was under 600 million pounds, less than 
half the 1970 level Part of the reason is 
relative price. The price difTerence be- 
tween a can of evaporated milk and the 
equivalent amount of fluid milk nar- 
rowed because of more rapidly rising 
packaging costs for canned milk. Also, 
the difference in the prices of raw milk 
used in the two products has shrunk as a 
proportion of retail price. 

An additional cause for declining canned 
milk use is the diminished val ue con- 
sumers place on storability. Most con- 
sumers have easy access to fluid milk 
supplies and large refrigerators. The dif- 
ference in flavor probably is now mom 
important to consumers than storability. 
Canning involves fairly severe heat 
processing, and flavor changes are 
pronounced. [James Miller 
(202) 786-1284 J 



Aquactilture Is Replacing 
Some Wild Catch 



U.S. aquacultural output — including 
food and nonfood fish, shellfish, and 
other aquatic products — increased 20 per- 
cent in 1987 to almost 750 million 
pounds. The output was worth $650 
million. 

The expansion was led by catfish, craw- 
fish, and salmon. Together, the three 
products exceeded 550 million pounds in 
1987, up from about 108 million in 1980. 
U,S, consumption of Hshcries products is 
up to about 20 pounds per person per 
year, of which 2-3 pounds is from 
aquaculujre. 

Expansion in the next decade probably 
will slow to less than 10 percent a year 
unless new technologies and more 
resources become available. A shortage 
of water supplies likely will impede ex- 
pansion, particularly in areas where 
production is already highly con- 
centrated. Whem aquaculture is just 
beginning to develop, limited manage- 
ment resources, capital, and industry in- 
frastructure will constrain expansion. 



Slower growth in aquaculture, minimal 
growth in commercial fishing (harvesting 
of wild catch), and continued strong 
demand for fishery products will lead to 
increasing dependence on imports, al- 
ready at $8.8 billion in 1987. However, 
the extent of US- dependence on im- 
ported fishery products will be in- 
fluenced by new technology, growth of 
the commercial fishing fleet, and shifts 
in consumer demand. 

NewTechnohgy 
May Boost Production 

New systems for producing marine fish 
and shellfish may bring some commer- 
cial fishermen into aquaculture, drawing 
skilled management and labor into the 
industry. 

In Maine, research continues on lobster 
production. In Canada, research on 
black cod, a favorite in Japanese and 
U.S. markets, is under way. 

Striped bass (rockfish) were in short 
supply following a ban on their catch 3 
years ago in the Chesapeake Bay, the 
major producing area. They now are 
being produced in California and North 
Carolina, with sales from Texas, 
Arizona* Mississippi, and Maryland like- 
ly next year. Oysters, littleneckclams, 
red fish, and sturgeon are other species 
traditionally supplied from the wild catch 
diat are now being supplied from 
aquaculture. 

Developing genetically superior catfish 
and trout offers potential for expansion. 
Auburn University has crossed a com- 
mercial blue catfish with the aquacul- 
tured channel catfish to produce a hybrid 
with up to a 40-pcrcent greater growth 
rate, and a higher tolerance for low 
oxygen content and higher stocking 
rates. Injecting fish with growth hor- 
mones from other fish or animals also 
may help the industry expand production. 

Lower production costs and higher out- 
put could result from research on fish dis- 
eases, on water oxygenation, and on 
resistance to stress from high stocking 
rates, rapid temperature changes, and 
diminishing water quality. 
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One finn has begun building an enclosed 
17-acrc catfish production and process- 
ing facility WLlh a capacity of S million 
pounds per year. By contrast, conven- 
tional pond production of this amount in 
Mississippi requifes about UOOO acres- 
Substitution of capital for other inputs 
has helped agricultural industries to 
grow, but this has yet to be demonstrated 
in aquaculture. 

Catfish Is Largest Segment of 
Aquaculture 

Catfish production increased from less 
than 77 million pounds in 1980 to over 
370 million pounds (about $250 million) 
in 1987. Production is highly con- 
ceniiated and integrated in the Mississip- 
pi Delta, where fewer than 20 percent of 
all commercial producers supply over 80 
percent of ouq)uL 

Catfish production could continue to ex- 
pand 20 percent annually if the industry 
picks up in Texas, Oklahoma, and North 
Carolina. These Slates have vast water 
and land resources but scarce manage- 
ment resources and a limited aquacul- 
tural infrastructure. 

To expand domestic markets will require 
continued product differentiation, aggres- 
sive promotion, and funher education of 
retailers and consumers regarding catfish 
products. Exports, particularly to Europe 
and Japan, are likely to expand faster 
than domestic sales. 

Salmon Is 

Fastest Growing Segment 

Worldwide aquacultured salmon produc- 
tion is estimated up 75 percent from last 
year to over 300 million pounds. Nor- 
way, the top producer, likely raised about 
160 million pounds in 1988, almost 
double I987's output. 

The strong value of the yen and high 
Japanese demand has increased competi- 
tion in world saimon markets. Japanese 
buying reduced U.S. purchases of top- 
quality salmon, forcing some U.S. res- 
taurants to remove salmon from their 
menus. 



A buying frenzy resulted from early 
reports of a small Alaskan catch coupled 
with Losses in the Norwegian salmon 
cfDp because of a "red tide" (infestation 
of a microorganism that reduces the 
oxygen level of the water so the fish suf- 
focate). Japanese distributors are reluc- 
tant to purchase as much of the 
high-prieed product because of consumer 
resistance to record-high prices. 

Otd Food Finds 
Sew Acceptance 

Crawfish, a traditional Cajun food» is 
finding wider U,S. acceptance. In 1987, 
Americans consumed almost 100 million 
pounds of crawfish with a farm value of 
about $45 million. About 70 percent was 
consumed in Louisiana, down from 90 
percent in 1980. 

Traditionally crawfish is cooked and 
served whole, although only the uiil por- 
tion is eaten. Processors now provide the 
tail meat to wholesalers in several forms. 
The tail meat also appears in fast food 
restaurants and in several retail products. 

More Species Are 
Aquacultured 

Abalone, alligators, carp, pacu, pike, 
tilapiai and walleye are a few of the 
many species newly produced through 
aquaculture. Some species such as pacu 
and walleye are still in experimental 
production. Others such as abalone and 
tilapia have been farmed for many years 
in foreign countries. 

The continued demise of native environ- 
ments, a diminishing wild caieh, and the 
need to find economical species are 
among the reasons for seeking new 

species. Almost every State in theU,S. 
is developing an aquacultural industry. 

Some Slates promote aquaculture to use 
land and water resources. Others support 
it as an alternative for farmers and rural 
communities dqjressed by the poor per- 
formance of the traditional agriculuiral 
economy. IMichael Dicks 
(202) 786-1 8901 
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SHIFTS IN 

SOVIET AGRICULTURE 

During the first 9 months of 1988, the 
United States shipped the Soviets S 1 2 
billion of grain. In value, the sales ac- 
counted for 20 percent of all U,S. wheat 
exports to that date and 12 percent of all 
com. 

The shipment of additional com already 
under contract should ensure the United 
States more than 40 percent of the large 
Soviet market in calendar 1988. In addi- 
tion, U.S. soybean and soybean meal ex- 
ports to the USSR in the first 9 months of 
1988 totaled $362 million, or 8 percent 
of all U.S. bean and meal exports. 

The Soviets remain unhappy about their 
large agricultural imports, especially be- 
cause they must pay hard currency for 
them. The Soviets* chief source of hard 
currency is from petroleum sales. With 
relatively low prices for petroleum and 
high prices for grains, the terms of trade 
have worsened and hard currency is 
scarce. The Soviets want to break the 
circle of selling fuel to buy grain and be- 
come more self-sufficient in agriculture. 

World Prices Boost 
Farm Import Bill 

Soviet agricultural imports in 1988 may 
cost SI billion more than I987*s$l5.5 
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billion. The bill for grain, the primary 
fann import for which ihe Soviets pay 
hard currency, will increase over $1 bil- 
lion from 1987'sS2,6billion, mostly be- 
cause impon prices are up 35 percent. 
The quantity may be slightly above 1987. 

Larger soybean meal imports and higher 
prices for soybeans and meal likely will 
lesult in a 40-pcrcent rise in the cost of 
protein feed imports, ancrther hard cuntn- 
cy expense. The 1987 total was $855 
million. The meat is needed to raise the 
protein content of animal rations and in- 
crease livestock productivity. 

Soviet agricultural import volume in 
1989 likely will be close to 1988, except 
that grain imports may be higher. The 
cost of imports could be much greater be- 
cause of higher prices; grain's unit value 
could be up 20 percent 

Soviet farm production for 1988 is up al- 
most 3 percent, according to USDA es- 
timates, with livestock output up almost 
4 percent and craps up perhaps 2 percent. 
Although grain production is down, the 
quality of the crop is expected to be 
much better than last year. Sugar, oil- 
seed, cotton, vegetable, and fruit produc- 
tion likely are higher than in 1987. 

Energy Price Drop 

Hurts Soviet Balance of Trade 

The cost of increased agricultural im- 
ports — coupled with relatively low 
pcuoleum prices, deteriorating terms of 
trade, and continued need for nonagricul- 
tural imports — could make Soviet udders 
even more exacting in 1989. 

Energy sales to the West usually account 
for 60 percent of Soviet hard currency 
receipts. Sovietoil export prices in the 
first 9 months of 1988 averaged below 
1986; the 15-20 percentprice increase in 
1987 was more than lost in 1988. 

The decline in energy prices accelerated 
in the second half of 1 988, and possible 
further declines suggest that the Soviet 
hard currency situation is likely to 
deteriorate in late 1988 and into 1989. 

The Soviets* terms of trade with non- 
socialist counuScs are forecast to drop 8 
percent in 1988. The decline is higher 
for the encr]gy-agricukurai terms of u-ade 
with the West. 



A country's terms of trade are measured 
by the ratio of import to export prices. 
For the Soviets, a major export is 
petroleum, so the ratio of grain to oil 
prices is an important consideration for 
them, E>cclining energy prices and 
higher grain prices not only wiped out 
the improved terms of trade that the 
Soviets experienced in 1987, but as of 
September 1988 left them facing their 
poorest grain-oil terms of trade since 
1975. 

In the first half of 1988, the increased 
volume of Soviet energy exports to the 
West offset the price losses. Still, the 
January -June Soviet trade deficit with 
the indusuiaiized West reached S3 bil- 
lion, the highest since the $4 billion 
recorded in 1985. The Soviets imported 
more Western goods in the first half of 
1988 than in any first half since 1983, 

Demand Strong for 
Better Food Supplies 

Some Soviet economists advise an in- 
crease in foreign debt not only for capital- 
goods imports to modernize industry, but 
also for consumer-goods imports to satis- 
fy high demand and Increase worker in- 
centives. The lack of consumer goods 
(including quality food products), mas- 
sive consumer subsidies for food, and 
higher wages have resulted in growing 
excess consumer demand and excess 
savings, despite both open and hidden 
inflation. 



Sovtet Agriculturai Production 
Rising in the I960's 
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The Soviets have maintained the basic 
prices on most state-distributed 
foodstuffs at 1962 levels. These have 
resulted in massive consumer subsidies 
as production, processing, and marketing 
costs have risen. 

The subsidies {over 90 percent for live- 
stock products) amounted to about 60 bil- 
lion rubles ($94 billion) in 1987, The 
subsidies continue to rise. Although 
small cooperatives and individual 
enterprises are now encouraged, their out- 
put of goods and services is not yet 
significant. 

The average Soviet's income during 
January-September 1988 was 9percent 
higher than a year earlicr^ In 1987, the 
corresponding increase was less than half 
that much. Deposits in the state savings 
bank have swelled 5 percent since the 
first of the year. 

Long-Term Leases Viewed as Means 
To Improve Farm Production 

The Soviets have built modesdy on the 
1986 breakthrough in agricultural produc- 
tion, when output increased 7 percent 
after years ofstagnalion or decline. Still, 
per capita prodtjction has only regained 
its 1976-78 average. 

The current focus is on improving farm- 
ing practices and management, increas- 
ing competition, and raising worker 
incentives by decentralizing management 
and financial responsibilities. Manage- 
ment and financial responsibility arc 
being handed from the national Govern- 
ment to local government, from local 
agriculUiral administrators to farm 
managers, and from farm managers to 
cooperatives or collective contract teams. 

Decentralization's newest aim is to estab- 
lish lease collectives, predominantly on 
state and collective farms, but also on 
land outside the socialized farm system. 
Small groups can lease land from a farm, 
a government agency, or an industrial 
firm that controls it. Leasing has 
produced phenomenal increases in out- 
put, cfHcicncy, and cost savings. 
However, the results may in part reflect 
the attention being given the relatively 
few lease units now !n operation. 

Factors limiting the potential for big im- 
provements from leasing Include; 
• administrators' and farm managers* 
resistance to decreased control. 
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us. Agricultural Trade Indicators 
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farm workers* reluctance to take 
risks, 

« inadequacies of Soviet farm inputs 
and infrastructure, 

« doubts about the permanence of the 
lease program, 

• lack of market-deicrm ined prices, 
and 

« state reluctance to allow large in- 
come disparities. 

To help remedy these pioblenris, the 
Soviets are providing an appeal process 
for lessees faced with unwilling 
authorlLies, establishing wholesale trade 
in inputs, and making educational efforts 
to counter the widely felt envy and 
suspicion of differences in income. 

A recent poll showed that only about 15 
percent of the adult population favored 
cooperative and individual labor ac- 
tivities, to which leasing is closely re- 
lated. Negative attitudes about income 
disparities have led to vandalism, and are 
limiting success not only for improved 
agricultural production, but also for food 
processing and trade and other consumer 
goods and services. 

Better Post-Harvest Han diing 
To Improve Food Supplies 

The Soviets arc trying to improve post- 
harvest storage, processing, and distribu- 
tion in order to raise thequality of foods 
and cut post-harvest losses, which by 
Soviet estimates exceed 25 percent of the 
harvest 

Recently, 70 meat-processing enterprises 
had no refrigerators, and of the 850 
refrigerators at other enterprises, 42 per- 
cent had been in operation for 20-50 
years. Lessthan20percentofSoviet 
processing machinery was up to world 
standards, and 60 percent was "virtually 
worn out." 

Increased investment in processing in- 
dustries is being augmented by imports 
of, and joint ventures for, food handling 
equipment. In early l988, the military 
was given increased responsibilities for 
improving food processing equipment 
and road buiiding. The medium and 
heavy industries also have greater respon- 
sibility for tuming out food processing 
and handling equipment. 

To reach the consumer with quality 
products, farmers are given incentives to 
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market fruii and vegetables outside the 
state system. The Soviets are decentralize 
ing marketing to encourage loca] interest 
in, and accountability for, food supplies. 

USSR officials this fa]l acknowledged 
the valiic of middleman/trader functions, 
until recently frowned upon as specula- 
tive activities. They are heeding recom- 
mendations to increase retail and service 
centers, and encourage consumer 
cooperatives, especially for food. 
[Kcuhryn Zeimetz (202) 786-1624} 



PRODUCTION COST 
OUTLOOK 

Rising input prices will push up produc- 
tion costs in 1989. Fertilizer prices arc 
projected to rise by as much as 9 percent 
from 1988, and tractors and other sclf- 
propeUcd machines by 7 percent. Seed 
prices may advance 5 percent because of 
this year's drought-reduced harvest and 
higher crop prices. 

The price index for all production inputs> 
including interest, taxes and wages, is 
forecast to rise 5 percent, compared with 
last year's 7 percent. Costs will rise 
fastest next year for crops that require 
more of the inputs with rapid price 
increases. 

For example, com, which uses more fer- 
tilizer than other crops, is projected to 
show about an 8-pcrccnt rise in variable 
costs per acre. On the other hand, costs 
for rice, which uses more seed, energy, 
and farm services but less fertilizer, will 
rise only 4 percent. 

Production costs for the major crops 
shown on the accompanying tabic are 
projected by using 1987 costs per planted 
acre and applying expected changes for 
1988 and 1989 in the index of prices paid 
for farm inputs. 

Economic (full ownership) costs, which 
reflect the average long-run costs to keep 
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Changes in Prices Paid for 

Production Inputs 



Item 



1958 1989 V 

Percent change 

from 
previous year 
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an acre of land in production, arc also 
presented in the table. Total economic 
costs include all cash expenses (less cash 
interest), capital replacement, allocated 
returns to unpaid labor, operating and 
nonland capital, and land. Interest is ex- 
cluded because it implies a certain debt 
or equity position for ihe operator. 

The cost estimates presented here should 
not be used to analyze the impacts of 
acreage reduction programs or the 

drought. They indicate ycar-io-year 
changes in production costs, but arc not 
adequate Indicators of total farm income 
or the current farm financial situation. 

The drought*s impacts on produetion 
cosls were not assessed, except for the ef- 
fect increased crop prices have on seed 
costs. 

Under acreage reduction, production 
costs could increase if farmers con- 



centrate plantings on high-yield-potential 
land that uses more inputs. The decision 
to increase input use (Spends on factors 
such as the probability of a good crop 
year, a farmer^s ability to bear risk, and 
the current cash flow situation. 

Under drought conditions, costs as- 
sociated with yields decline when there 
is a reduced harvest, but prcharvcsi ex- 
penses may or may not decrease depend- 
ing upon type of crop grown and 
incidence of drought during the growing 
season. 

For example, dry weather in the middle 
of the cotton growing season will greaily 
decrease preharvesi expenses for that 
crop, since chemicals are applied 
throughout the growing season. For 
smallgrains, however, most of the inputs 
and field operations are compieted ear- 
lier in the season. [Mir Alt 
(202) 786-1803] 
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CASH EXPENSES 
Seed 
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Lime L gypsum 
Chemfcals 
Custom operations 
Fuel, lube, A electricity 
Repairs 
Hired Labor 

Purchased frrlgatlort water 
Drying 
Gfmlng 
Hisceltaneous 
Technical lervlces 
Total variable eMocnses 
IX change from 1958) 

General farm overhead 
Taxes ft Insurance 
Interest on operating loan 
Interest on real estate 
Total fixed expenses 
{X Change from 19S8) 

Total cash expenses 
{X change from 1958) 

CAPITAL REPLACEMENT 

ECONOMIC (FULL OWNERSHIP) COSTS 
variable cash expenses 
General farm overhead 
Taxet and Insurance 
Capital replacement 
Alloeated returns to 
Owned inputs: 

Return to operator capital 2/ 
Return to other nonland 
capital 3/ 
Net land return 4/ 
Unpaid labor 
Total, economic costs ^ ,. . 

% change from 1958 6,0 (1,5) 
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FARM CREDIT 
SITUATION 

Fann lenders remain upbeat about future 
idnn financiaJ conditions despite last 
summer's droughu Thciropiimism is 
based partly on projected cash fann in- 
come for 1988, which is expected to 
range from $55 to $60 blltion, near last 
year's $57 billion. Generally, lenders do 
not think the drought will sidetrack the 
farm recovery. However, it might slow 
the rccovery*s pace. 

Except for the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration (FmHA), the major farm 
lender groups are reporting stronger loan 
portfolios in 1988. Lenders report 
declines in farm loan delinquencies, loan 
charge-offs, and foreclosures. However, 
fmancial stress, while below its peak of 
the mid-l980's, remains high by histori- 
cal standards. 

Some farmers who were hit hardest by 
the drought in the Northern Plains, Moun- 
tain, and Lake States will experience 



renewed fmancial stress. Farmers not on 

a sound fmancial footing, such as 
producers whose loans were recently 
restnicliired, may have been pushed 
closer to failure by the drought. 

This would hurt some local lenders. 
However, Flederal disaster assistance, 
coupled with higher commodity prices, 
will help offset income losses for many 
producers and protect most lenders. 

Farm Debt Stabilizing? 

The large paydown in farm debt appears 
tobeover. Outsuinding loan volumes 
for commercial banks and the Farm 
Credit System (FCS) have increased in 
the past year, although life insurance 
companies and the FmHA continue to 
show slight declines. 

Outstanding farm real esiate debt held by 
commercial banks rose $1.1 billion in the 
year ending in June. Whether this in- 
crease was due to more stringent col- 
lateral requirements for operating loans 



or to a shift in market share is uncertain. 
Traditionally, banks have played a minor 
role in farm real estate lending. 

Farm loan demand has picked up in the 
past year and should strengthen In 19S9. 
Much of the increase is expected from 
greater need for operating credit, as 
farmers gear up to plant additional acres 
in 1989. 

Projected higher production costs, 
drought-induced income shortfalls, and 
possibly lower advance deficiency pay- 
ments could also contribute to greater 
financing requirements next year. 

Credii Access Looks Good 

Creditworthy farmers should have ample 
access to operating loans next year. 
Commercial banks are the largest sup- 
pliers of operating credit With low loan- 
to-deposil ratios, they have the liquidity 
to meet greater credit needs. 

After years of large losses, the FCS is 
closer to showing an operating profit. 
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The system is offering lower inieresi 
rales and will be increasingly compeii- 
tivC in credit markets. 

Life insurance companies continue to be 
cautious lenders; some are expressing in- 
terest in [ending only to larger producers 
or agribusiness. Life insurance com- 
panies specialize in long-term real estate 
financing. 

Competition for high-quality farm loans 
will remain keen in 1989- This will pres- 
sure lenders to keep interest rates down. 
With carryover stocks reduced after the 
drought* commercial lenders appear will- 
ing to finance another farm production 
expansion, knowing the history of strong 
Federal support for agricuUure. 

The FmHA provides Federal credit assis- 
tance to family-sized farms whose 
operators are unable to obtain credit else- 
where. FmHA*s lending authority 
remains virtually unchanged from its 
1988 guidelines. Except for the emergen- 
cy disaster and direct operating loan 
programs^ this authority should be suffi- 
cient to meet the 1989 needs of most 
high-risk farmers. 

Because of the drought and the coming 
acreage expansion, demand forFmHA*s 
emergency disaster and direct operating 
loans could exceed funding. In fiscal 
1989, $600 millk)n is available for the 
emergency disaster program, which 
provides family farmers credit to assist 
recovery from natural disasters such as 
floods and droughts. 

FmHA has S900 million available for 
direct operating loans. In fiscal 1988. 
operating loan funding was exhausted by 
yearend. 

The weaker financial condition of some 
farmers and possible shortages of FmHA 
direct operating credit could spur greater 
interest in FmHA loan guarantees. 
Under this program, FmHA guarantees 
repayment of up lo 90 percent of a loan 
from another source. Because FmHA 
committed only 40 percent of its 
budgeted funding for operating loan 
guarantees last fiscal year, this funding 
should be sufficient to meet demand in 
1989. 

Ij}an Restructuring Declines 

The number of loans restructured by 
FmHA and FCS by mid- 1988 was down 



roughly SO percent from a year earlier. 
However. FmHA will begin restructuring 
more loans during 1989 as it implements 
the rules of the Agricultural Credit Act 
of 1987. 

The new rules should assist many FmHA 
borrowers, but they will accelemte 
FmHA's loan write-offs, which have 
been mounting in recent years. Loan 
restructuring can include rcamortizing or 
deferring loan principal and interest, or 
forgiving debts outright. 

Many lenders have expressed concern in 
the past several years that borrower 
rights legislation, such as the Chapter 12 
farm bankruptcy law, unfairly benefits 
farmers and hampers the delivery of 
agricultural credit. Although this con- 
cern remains, the impact on credit 
delivery appears minor so far. Use of 
Chapter 12 by fanners has not met early 
predictions. 

Chapter 12 filings totaled 1,181 for the 
first 6 months of 1988» down from 4,2 12 
a year earlier. There are numerous ex- 
planations for the decline, but voluntary 
loan restructuring by lenders in lieu of 
foreclosure is a big factor. Filings may 
rise this winter because of the drought. 

Inventories of lender-acquired property 
continue to decline. Aggressive resuuc- 
turing of delinquent loans, an improving 
farm economy, and buoyant farm real es- 
tate sales are paring down the inventory. 
Despite the drought, lenders continue to 
report strong farmland prices in many 
markets. Many sales of acquired 
farmland continue to be made for cash 
and above initial asking prices. 
Howevcr^prices of poor-quality land 
may slip. 

The effects of Farmer Mac, the new 
secondary market for agricultural 
mortgages, remain clouded because key 
underwriting standards have yet to be an- 
nounced and sales have not begun. An 
offering of Farmer Mac stock was made 
to lenders last month. 

The new market should be in full opera- 
tion by next summer. Lenders* reactions 
are mixed, but with time Farmo- Mac 
could standardize farm lending practices 
and increase lender competition, reduc- 
ing farmers' credit costs. [Steve Koenlg 
and Jerry Stam (202)786-1893} 
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UPDATE ON 

THE ECONOMIC EXPANSION 

The economy is slowing from its rapid 
growth of the last 2 years. A slowdown 
in the number of new jobs, relatively flat 
retail sales, and slowing industrial 
production all point to a retreat from a 
growth rate that was probably too rapid 
to keep inflation moderate. Asexpecta- 
tions of higher inflation subside, interest 
rates are likely to stabilize- 

The likelihood of recession remains 
small. Paradoxically, a slower growing 
economy is likely to allow the expansion 
to continue past 1989. Too-rapid growth 
likely would have forced up prices in the 
next several months^ as demand out- 
stripped capachy. That would have in- 
creased the probability of tighier money 
and higher nominal interest rates, which 
might have ended the expansion. 

Signs Point to Slower Growth 

Several indicators point to a slower 
economic pace. Job growth remains well 
below its average in the first 6 months of 
the year. Payroll jobs increased an 
average 249,000 per month from July 
through October, compared with 343,000 
permonthfrom January to June. The 
average increase in jobs in goods-produc- 
ing industries slipped to 34,000 during 
July-October, after averaging 65,000 in 
the first 6 months of the year. 
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The Index of Leading Economic In- 
dicators has been volatile but vlrtLially 
tiendless since the October 1987 siock 
market collapse. The index rose 0.8 per- 
cent between third-quarter 1987 and 
third-quarter 1988, compared with a 6.4- 
pcrcent increase between the third 
quartersof 1986 and 1987. 

Real GNP growth slowed to an annual 
rate of 12 percent in the third quarter, 
brought down by the drought-related 
decline in farm production and a slight 
worsening of the real net export deficit. 
The $2,3-billion increase in the export 
deficit (1982 dollars, at an annual rate) 
contrasts with improvement of nearly 
$17 billion the first half of the year. 

Inflation StiU Moderate 

A benefit of decelerating economic 
growth is less pressure on capacity and 
therefore fewer inflation worries. Infla- 
tion concerns dominated the headlines 
from early spring through the summer, 
but the underlying inflation rate has risen 
only slightly. 

Excluding food and energy prices, the 
Consumer Price Index rose ai an average 



4,5-perceni annual rale from last Decem- 
ber through August 1988, about in line 
with a S-yearavcrageof 43 percent. 
Food prices, however, rose at a 5.6-per- 
cent annual rale in the first 8 months of 
the year, 2.2 percentage points ahead of 
their 5-year average. Energy prices have 
fallen 3 to 4 percent a year on average 
since the end of 1983. 

Continued weakness in oil prices will 
help 10 keep overall inflation moderate, 
and further major jumps in food prices 
are unlikely. Since the dollar's sustained 
faJI from 1985 through 1987, its value 
has been volatile but Uendless. if it 
remains irendless, pressure on overall 
consumer prices from rising import 
prices will be lessened. 

The Curreni Expansion 
lias Had Several Phases 

As ihc expansion passes its sixth 
birthday and signs indicate slowing 
economic growth, some forecasters call 
for a recession in late 1989 or early 
1990. Someof these analysts argue that 
since expansions historically have lasted 
about 3 years, this one is more likely to 
end with each passing month. Their 
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forecasts, however, appear premature; ex- 
pansions do noi follow a rigid paitem. 

Expansions tend lo end when the 
economy must adjust quickly to some 
changed circumstance, like a uix in- 
crease, an abrupt slowing of money sup- 
ply growth, or a rapid runup in the price 
of a key commodity, such as oil. 

This expansion has been long because 
different types of demand have risen and 
fallen at differeni times, and because at 
no time has aggregate demand put suffi- 
cient pressure on capacity to increase in- 
flation very much. 

The expansion has had three distinct 
phases, and may be entering a fourth 
phase of more balanced growth. 

First Phase: Rapid Growth 

The first 2 years— the lapid growth 
phase — showed quick recovery from the 
preceding deep recession that reached its 
trough in November 1982. AUcom- 
poncnls of real GNP grew briskly, with 
residential building and business spend- 
ing on plants and equipment leading the 
recovery. 

Capacity utilization rose 1 1 percentage 
poinis from its recession trough. Con- 
sumer spending in rcal terms, though 
growing a healthy 4.8 percent per year, 
was matched by income growth, so ihe 
savings rate slipped only from 6,2 to 5.8 
percent of disposable personal income. 

Two problems emerged during the rapid 
growth phase. First, the Federal budget 
deficii, which reached nearly $203 bil- 
lion in fourth-quarter 1984, was down by 
only $20 billion after eight quarters of 
su^ong growth. Most analysis had ex- 
pected much more improvement. 
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General Economic Indicators 
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Second, the nominal value of the dollar 
^rpreciated about 20 percent, Theieal 
net export surplus of nearly $12 billion 
(1982 dollars) at the Stan of the expan- 
sion deteriorated to a deficit of S9S bil- 
hon by the end of the rapid recovery 
phase. According to some anaJysUt high 
Government deficits helped push up in- 
nalJOfi-adjiisted interest rales, which in 
turn helped drive up the value of the 
dollar. 

Second Phase Saw Slower Growth, 
But Strong Spending 

The next seven quarters were charac- 
terized by slower real GNP growth, with 
consumer spending and Government pur- 
chases of goods and services providing 
most of the impetus. Mainly in response 
to earlier dollar appreciation and slow 
foreign growth, real exports were mostly 
flat from the end of 1984 through the 
thirdquarterof 1986. 

Imports continued to rise, however, so 
the net expon deficit continued to wors- 
en in real terms, reaching its highest his- 
torical level ($152 billion) in the third 
quarter of 1986. 

With lower real iiKome growth, the rate 
of savings out of disposable personal in- 
come slumped from 5.8 percent to 3.3 
percent. Industrial production nearly 
stopped expanding and capacity utiliza- 
tion slippcdaperccntage point. 

The Federal budget deficit rose to just 
above its level at the beginning of the ex- 
pansion. Crude oil prices fell dramatical- 
ly. This benefited consumers, but real 
GNP was pulled down when business 
spending on equipment for drilling oil 
and gas wells dropped abruptly. 

Third Phase Featured 

Improved Federal and Trade DeJicUs 

The last 2 of the 6 years of expansion 
were marked by improving exports and 
higher spending for new plants and 
equipment. Real GNP growth ac- 
celerated to 4 percent, even though con- 
sumer spending slowed. 



Government purchases grew slowly, 
largely because of the Gramm-Rudman- 
HolJings legislation and general fiscal 
tightness. The Federal deficit improved 
$73 billion and the real net export deficit 
improved $59 billion. 

A Fourth Phase Ahead? 

The expansion may have entered a fourth 
phase characterized by continued im- 
provement in the net export defjciti al- 
though at a slower pace. Export growth 
will be helped by the relatively low value 
of the dollar. 

Business plant and equipment spending 
could continue to respond to greater ex- 
port demand, but it will slow from the 
recent pace of 8.4 percent Consumer 
spending is likely to accelerate slighdy, 
while residential building should recover. 

Slowing real growth, coupled with in- 
creased capacity resulting from faster 
business investment spending, should 
give the economy room to expand 
without significant upward pressure on 
prices and wages. 

The Federal Reserve has announced that 
it intends to "err on thesideofiestrictive- 
ness " suggesting that increases in infla- 
tion will be promptly met by tightening 
of the money supply. In light of that in- 
tention, interest rates should rise or fall 
with changing real growth. 

If real growth accelerates, interest rates 
will rise quickly. If the expected real 
growth slowdown occurs, on the other 
hand, this should help to moderate rates. 

Continued rising income should provide 
domestic demand support for agriculture. 
Interest rates paid by farmers are not like- 
ly to change very much. Should the eX' 
change rate continue to fall slowly, U.S . 
competitiveness in foreign agricultural 
markets will go on improving. 
[RM. Monaco (202) 786-1782} 
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LOW-INPUT PRACTICES 

Low-input agriculture emphasizes farm- 
produced inputs; enterprise diversity; 
substitution of labor, land, and manage- 
ment for conventional petroleum-based 
inputs Such as fuel, fertili7.ers, and pes* 
ticidesi and practices that protect the en- 
vironmenL The 1985 Food Security Act 
directed USDA to fund research and 
education projects geared toward the 
development and adoption of low-input 
agriculture practices and products. 

Proponents of low -input agriculture 
argue that such practices can decrease 
costs while maintaining or only slightly 
reducing yields, leaving net returns un- 
changed or perhaps higher than with con* 
ventional practices. 

An added payoff may be a reduction in 
environmental contamination from 
agricultural chemicals and byproducts. 
Public concern is rising over the decline 
in groundwater and surface water quality 
in some areas; soil erosion and agricul- 
tural chemicals, especially nitrates and 
pesticides, may be paniy to blame. 

Manure, Rotation, and Tillage Practices 
Affect Input Use 

Some low-Input techniques available to 
many farmers include the use of live- 
stock manurct crop rotations, and 
reduced or conservation tillage. 
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Combined crop and livestock operation^ 
can subsiimte manure for some pur- 
chased fcrtilLzer. How well ihis works 
depends on ihe lype and quantity of 
manum produced, and on ihe farmer's 
wasic- management technique. 

The nutrient content of manure varies 
across animal species, with the age and 
conditionofindividualanimaJs, with 
manure-handling and storage methods, 
and with the timing of application. 
Large-scale substitution of manure for 
chemical fertilizer is Jimited to those 
areas with highly concentraied livestock 
operations, such as the hog and dairy 
areas of the Com Belt and Lake States. 

Crop rotations can include nitrogen- 
fixing crops such as soybeans or alfaJfa 
as a substitute for purchased nitrogen. 
Continuous cropping, or monoculture 
agncukure, is often associated with in- 
creased soil erosion, weeds, insects, and 
plant diseases, and with reduced soil 
productivity, oi^anic matter, and water- 
holding capacity. 

Crop rotation implies less reliance on a 
single commodity for income, but may 
require added latior and machinery and 
may lead to the production of less 
profitable crops. Including hay or alfalfa 
in the rotation reqtjires livestock opera- 
tions or a hay market. 

Tillage systems that require fewer Lips 
across the field, and leave significant 



amounts of residue on the soil prior to 
planting, normally require less labor* 
energy, and capital, while reducing the 
potential for water-quality deterioration 
caused by erosion. 

However, some studies indicate that 
grcaterchemical use may accompany 
moderate- or no-till systems. Further- 
more, moderate- or no-till methods ap- 
pear best suited to certain well drained 
soil types. Some farmers use reduced til- 
lage to be in compliance with provisions 
of the 1985 Food Security Act. 

10 States Surveyed 
' On Corn Production Practices 

Among the major crops, com is ideal for 
examining low*input techniques. Over 
95percentofU.S com acres are treated 
with herbicides and fertilizer* and nearly 
40 percent receive insecticides. Com 
production accounts for over 40 percent 
of all fcailizer use, 30 to 40 percent of 
all herbicide active ingredients, and 10 to 
20 percent of all insecticides used in U.S 
agriculture. Objective yield surveys 
provide Information on input use in com 
production (sec the accompanying box). 

In the 10 major corn-producing States, 
surveys showed that fanning practices 
that include manure applications or crop 
rotations applied less nitrogen fertilizer. 
Moderate- or no-till com acres received 
more purchased nitrogen than acres with 
conventional moldboard plowing. 



The 16percentofcom acres with 
maniiie received an average of 20 
pounds less nitrogen per acre than acres 
without manure application. The reduc- 
tion was statistically significant for the 
lO-State region, even though it was sig- 
nificant in only three individual States — 
Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

Information on the quantity of manure 
applied, or its nutrient content* was not 
available. Some producers may not 
lower their fertilizer rates when manure 
is applied because little manure is used, 
or because its nuuient content is low or 
lost through ihe timing of application. 
Some growers may view manure applica- 
tion primarily as a disposal practice* and 
not take the nuu-ient content into con- 
sideration when determining nitrogen 
requirements. 

Less Nitrogen Used on 
Rotated Crops 

Continuous com cropping is not widely 
practiced in the 10 major com-producing 
States. Only 28 percent of the 1987 com 
crop was grown on land planted to com 
during the previotis 2 years. Continuous 
com is most common in Wisconsin and 
the irrigated areas of Nebraska. In the 
10-Staie region surveyed, com grown in 
rotation used 9 fewer pounds of nitrogen 
per acre than continuous com. 

Com grown in rotation also used less in- 
secticide, according to the survey. 
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Corn Production Practices by Tillage System, 1987 1/ 
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1/ 10;State average. 2/ Statistically different from moldboard 
plow tillage. 



Sevcniy-fivc pcrceni of ihe continuous- 
com acres wcic treated wiih insecticides, 
bui only 29 pcTCcni of ihe noncominuous- 
com acres were so uealed, Rootworms 
and com borers arc ihc most common 
pests. 

Though the moldboard plow was oncc 
common, less than 21 percent of the com 
acres in the 10 States were tilled by a 



moldboard plow in 1987. Systems in- 
eluding the moldboard plow requife an 
average of three passes over the field, 
one more than the average in other ul- 
lage systems, Moldboard plowing (eaves 
little or no residue from the previous 
crop on the soil surface. 

Because of the heavy power require- 
ments of the moldboard plow, tillage 
time per acre is twice that of the 



About the Data 

Com production data for this article are 
from the 1987 objective yield surveys 
conducted by USDA's National Agricul- 
tural Statistics Service. D^ese are prob- 
ability surveys in which acres arc chosen 
randomly using an area frame sampling 
technique. There were 1,684 observa- 
tions in the 10 major com-producing 
States. T])cse States accounted for 80 
percent of the U.S. com acreage har- 
vested for grain tn 19S7. 

Since the data are subject to sampling 
variation, a technique was employed to 
test whether cropping practices were 
statistically different between tillage 
practices and between rotation practices, 
or whethcrthe difference was due to 
chance. Where the tables indicaic there 
is a statistical difference, it may be ex- 
pected to occur 95 limes out of 100. 

Tillage systems are usually classified by 
the amount of residue left on the surface 
immediately after planting. Convention- 
al tillage using a moldboard plow leaves 
lltUe residue on the surface. At the other 
exucme, no-till systems leave nearly all 
the residue from the previous crop after 
planting the new crop. 

Most farmers in the Com Belt useprac- 
uces between these extremes. The 
reduced category is termed "moderate- 
liirhere. Producers in this category typi- 
cally use chisel plows, disks, or field 
cultivators. Multiple passes of these 
machines can result tn little or no residue 
afler planting, as with the moldboard 
plow, but with fewer passes and with the 
right implements, moderate-till can leave 
almost as much residue as no-tilK 



moderate tillage systems. Only about 5 
percent of the com acres harvested in 
1987 were under a no-till system. Ohio 
led the way with 13 percent of its com 
acres no-tilled. 

Moderate tillage lies between the 
moldboard plowing and the no-tiU sys- 
tems. Both the moderate- and no-till sys- 
tems usually require less labor and 
energy than systems that include the 
moldboard plow. However, survey 
results indicate that moderate- and no-till 
com acres received nearly 20 more 
pounds of nitrogen per acre than 
moldboard-plowed land. 
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Some studies show ihai when large 
amounts of crop residue are left on the 
soil surface^ nitrogen is lost into the at- 
mosphere or is tied up by decaying 
residue. This may explain why commer- 
cial nitrogen application rates are higher 
on moderate-tilled and no-tilled acres. 

No significant difference in nitrogen ap- 
plication rates was found between no-till 
and moderate-tin systems. The link be- 
tween tillage systems and fertilizer use 
may be indirect since factors such as soil 
type and management may infltience 
both niuogen use and tillage practice. 

Land Under ModeraU'TUi 
Used Less Insecticide^ Manure 

Moderate-till and no-till practices are as- 
sociated with increased herbicide and 
decreased insecticide and manure use. 
They are less likely to be used with con- 
tinuous com. No-till could let weeds 
flourish if additional herbicides were not 
applied. Reduced insecticide use is con- 
sistent with fewer continuous-corn acres. 

However, the falloff in manure use with 
no-till and moderate -till operations is not 
explaincdby survey data. A possible ex- 
planation is the need to till the soil to 
prevent nitrogen loss from applied 
manure. Another possibility is that in 
most no-till operations, livestock are not 
present on the farm. 

No-till and moderate-till practices are 
sometimes associated with low-input 
agriculture, yet data show that these prac- 
tices are instead associated with in- 
creased use of fertilizers and herbicides. 
Survey data do not address the effect of 
no- and moderate-till on other costs such 
as machinery, energy^ labor, and 
management. 



Adoption of low-input practices is not as 
simple as changing the use of one input 
or altering a tillage practice. Improved 
management may be required in order 
for farmers to use low-input practices ef- 
fectively and maintain agriculttiral ef- 
ficiency and profitability. For example* 
no-till may decrease erosion but increase 
herbicide and fertilizer use. The adop- 
tion of low-input procedures is further 
complicated by the mulliyear decision 
framework of many of these practices. 
[Stan Daherkow, LeRoy Hansen , and 
Harry Vroomen (202) 786-1456} 



IRRIGATION WATER 
AND CROP PROGRAMS 

In the West, water for agriculture comes 
largely from rivers and streams. Irriga- 
tion projects developed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation in the U.S. Etepanment of 
the Interior have made ihis possible. 
Producers of irrigated crops pay a con- 
tract price for Bureau water that is below 
the Government's cost of supplying it. 

A portion of the water helps produce 
crops supported by Government 



1 programs — barley, com^ cotton^ oats, 
rice> sorghum, and wheaL The Govern- 
ment supports pnces of these crops, and 
inccsnes of farmers who produce them, 
through programs administered by 
USDA. 

Critics of these policies question the ap- 
propriateness of some agricultural 
producers receiving a "double subsidy" 
from two major Federal programs. An 
accounting of expenditures for Govern- 
ment crop supports and Bureau irrigation 
water reveals that: 

• only a portion of Bureau-served, 
program-crop producers participate 
in commodity prc^rams in any given 
year, and 

• only a portion of Bureau of Reclama- 
tion projec ts still receive Federal ir- 
rigation water subsidies according to 
the definition of subsidy used in the 
Reclamation Reform Act of 1982. 

Producers who fit both these categories 
do receive a double subsidy. 

Commodity program payments and ir- 
rigation water subsidies to farmers par- 
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Ucipadng in boih programs in 1986 arc 

shown in the accompanying table. Com- 
modity payments Tor crops irrigated with 
subsidized Bureau water were an es- 
timated $378,79 million in 1986, less 
than 3 percent of all commodity 
payments. 

The irrigation water subsidies for 
program cn^p production were an es- 
timated $66.49 milbon, about 25 percent 
ofall Bureau water subsidies. ScveraJ 
large commodity payments and water 
subsidies were concentrated in single 
Bureau regions: upland cotton and rice 
in the Mid-Pacific, com in the Missouri 
Basin, and wheat in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Although commodity payments, which 
were relatively large in 1986. exceeded 
water subsidies that year, they weie 
smaller than water subsidies in some 
other years. Commodity payments fluc- 
luatc depending on market prices and 
Federal agricultural supports. Irrigation 
subsidies vary less by year because long- 
terni contracts establish the basic water 
rates. 

Regional variation in per acre com- 
modity payments and water siibsidies for 
two representative crops, com and 
wheat, are shown in another accompany- 
ing table. Market price and crop yields 
explain much of l!^ variation in per acne 
program payments, while water subsidy 
rales explain variation in per acre water 
subsidies. 

Water projects in the Mid-Pacific and 
Mii;souri Basin regions arc newer and \ 
have more years remaining before they 
complete their contractual payments. 
Their per acre water subsidies, conse- 
quently, are relatively high. Projects in 
the Southwest and Lower Colorado 
regions are older and tend to have lower 
subsidies. 

Proposed policies would increase Bureau 
water prices ot exclude recipients of (he 
water from panicipation in commodity 
programs. Theavailability of Bureau 
irrigation water on a piece of land tends 
toraise the market value of the land 
Increasing Bureau water prices could 
make fanners who purchased their land 
after the benefits of Bureau water were 
capitalized into land values pay twice for 
the irrigation water 
[Michoii Moore (202) 786-1411 and 
Catherine McGuckin (202) 786-1433] I 
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FOOD PRICE 
SUMMARY FOR 1988 

Despite earlier fears that drought- 
induced food shortages would drive 
prices sharply higher this year, the rise in 
the Consumer Price Index for food is ex- 
pected to average about the same as 
!987's4,lpcrcenL 

In June, ERS forecasters raised their es- 
tiinatc of the 1988 food price increase by 
1 percentage point, solely on the basis of 
thedroughL Food supplies remain 
ample, augmented by large supplies of 
red meat and poultry, which will push 
per capita meat consumption to a record 
high this year. 

Prices for a number of foods rose sharply 
during the third quarter of 1988, but not 
all the increases resulted from the 
drought. Higher processing and market- 
ing costs and strong consumer demand 
also contributed. 

Third-quarter price increases for cereals 
and bakery products, fresh vegetables, 
and processed vegetables can be at- 
tributed, in part at least, to the drought. 
Price increases for poultry, which had a 
major impact on the total CPl for food in 
the third quarter, were due to strong con- 
sumer demand. 

Retail prices of cereal and Isakcry 
products rose sharply in July and August, 



partly reflecting smaller supplies and 
higher farm prices for food grains. The 
drought significandy cut yields of oats, 
barley, durum wheat, and other spring 
wheats. Farm prices of these grains 
averaged 50 to 60 percent above a year 
earlier 

However, since the farm value of cereal 
and bakery products represents only 
about 10 percent of the retail price, the 
rise in the farm price could add 5 to 6 
percent at retail 

In addition, food manufacturers ex- 
perienced higher costs for labor* packag- 
ing, advertising, and other marketing 
expenses. Costsofpapcrboard, plastic 
wraps, and foil wraps used in packaging 
rose 10 to 18 percent over the past year, 
adding another 1 or 2 percent to average 
retail cereal and bakery prices. As of 
September, the CPI for cereal and bakery 
products averaged 8,1 percent above a 
yearcarlier.rcflccting the Increase in 
input costs. 

Drought Pushed Up Prices of 
Fresh and Canned Vegetables 

The drought caused most of the third- 
quarter rise in the fresh vegetable CPI, 
Although most fresh vegetables arc 
produced under irrigation in California 
during the summer, significant vegetable 
volume is produced across the United 
States, Food stores supplement West 
Coast -grown supplies from local sources. 
Roadside vegetable stands and home gar- 
dens are additional sources. 

The drought damaged many local 
vegetabk; crops, leaving grocery stores 
dependent on California and other distant 
sources. Consequently, fresh vegetable 
supplies were tight and prices climbed 
about 10 percent above a year earlier. 

Processed vegetable prices also Incmased 
because of the drought. Most of the 
green peas» snap beans, and sweet com 
grown for canning come from the Com 
BelL Because these crops were damaged 
by the drought, canned vegetable produc- 
tion fell significantly and prices nase 
sharply. 

Vegetables grown for freezing were not 
affected by the drought, but retail prices 
for frozen peas, snap beans, and sweet 
com may rise as consumers substitute 
frozen vegetables for canned. 
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Food and Marketing Indicators 
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Consumer Demand for Meat 
Has Been Strong 

Pan of the rise in ihe 1988 CPI for food 
is due ID strong consumer demand for 
meats, particularly chicken. While chick- 
en pixxJuction has increased 4 pencenl for 
the year, retail prices for whole chickens 
have risen more than 5 percent. Chicken 
demand rose primarily because fast food 
finns heavily promoted new chicken 
items. 

The apparent success of the chicken 
product promotions indicates that con- 
sumer demand for food away from home 
remains strong. Strength in consumer 
demand this year comes from higher in- 
comes and the decline in the unemploy- 
ment rate. Disposable personal income 
for 1988 has increased about 3 percent 
after adjustment for inflation. [RalphL, 
Parieii (202) 786-1870} 



THE DROUGHT & 
FORWARD CONTRACTING 

Grain fanners can lock in the price for 
part of their expected production by 
entering into a forward contract lliis 
year, however, many producers may 
have been sorry they forward contr^ted, 
because cash prices at harvest were 
generally higher than contract prices. 
Farmers are honoring their contracts 
even though production in some areas 
has been less than contracted amounts- 
Farmers who forward contracted com in 
the laie spring at prices they thought 
were favorable — $1,70 to $2.00 per 
bushel — watched futures prices shoot up 
to $3.65 in late June, 

Elevators faced risks because farmers 
who defaulted on contracLs had the poten- 
tial to draw elevators into lengthy legal 
proceedings. Over the short run, 
elevators would have been forced to ab- 
sorb the losses. With the price runup in 
June and July, elevators also confronted 
sizable margin calls, in some cases reach- 
ing $1 million per day. 

As mandated by the Disaster Assistance 
Act of 1988, ERS recently studied the 
questions posed by forward contacting 
during the drought The study indicates 
that farmers arc not having widespread 
difficttlties meeting contact obligations. 
Also, the financial effects on elevators 
arc far less than was feared at first 
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Soybeans, E. Corn Belt 
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Spring ^eat, N. Plains 


Percent 
55,1 21,7 
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74,6 33,2 
70, fl 16.3 
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1/ Percent of elevators buyj 
of totAt votune purchased t>y c 


r>g the cofrmodtty from farwrs, 2/ Percent 
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Forward Contracting Practices 
Differ by Region 

Background infonnation on farmers' for- 
ward contracting practices provides a 
framework for answering the questions 
raised by the drought Telephone sur- 
veys of 325 elevator managers in 13 
States Suggest that forward contracting 
varies by region. 

The eastern climate, with more reJlable 
rainfall, has more certain yields; there- 
fore farmers have a better chance of 
meeting contract terms. This makes con- 
tracting more common in the Eastern 
Com Bell than in the Western Com Bell 
and Northern Plains. 



The Sutcs were surveyed by theNaiionil Agricul- 
tural Sialisiics Service during September 19-23. The 
choice ofSutcswa&ha&ed on production vdumes and 
drought severity. Jht p*iont survey wti supple- 
mented wjth fldd Lnicrvicws or 33 elcvaiorm«nagers 
during Ihe same week, phone intervicwi with 28 
banken and brokers, and discusiioni woh |rain 
marketing speciaJisti. For purposes of thil itudy. 
the Easiem Com Belt [ncludei 01., Ind.. Ky,i Michn. 
Ohio, and Wis.: the Westcm Com Belt includes Iowa, 
MiniL, Mo.,MonL,NebT.. N, Dak, and S. Dak : ihe 
Northern Plaint (for tpring wbeai) includes Minn.. 
Mont.,N.Dak.,andS.Dak. 



li HerpsToKno^v 
The Language 

Forward contract. — An agrcemcnl be- 
tween two panics (c.g., a farmer and an 
elevator) to deliver and make payment 
for a commodity at a future date. The 
quantity, price, grade, and place of 
delivery are set by the contract, 

Renegoilation. — A change from the 
original contract specincations on the 
quantity, price, grade, time, or place of 
delivery. 

Hedging. — Forward buying or selling in 
the futures market to protect against flue- 
luationsofpositionsheld in the cash 
market Forexample, at planting time a 
fanner can sell com on the futures 
market to lock in i price. Al harvest 
time, the com can be sold for cash and 
Lhc futures contract can be bought backi 
Losses or gains in one market are about 
offsei by gains or losses in the other. 

Margin call. — A request from a 
brokerage fimi to a Customer for addi- 
tional margin (funds set aside to ensure 
pcfformanceof the contract) when the 
customer's equity is diminished by a fatl^ 
jng value of the contract. 
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Easicm Com Bell elevator operators said 
ihey generally purchase over 20 percent 
of their com and soybeans under con- 
tract. Elevators fanherwcsi said ihey 
ptirchasc less than 16pcrcentof ihcir 
grain under contract. 

Forward contracting also varies by com- 
modity. It is less common for wheat than 
for com and soybeans, because wheat is 
most often grown in the Nonhem Plains, 
where rainfall is more uncertain. Be- 
tween one-half and three- fourths of 
elevators buying com and soybeans from 
farmers use forward contracts- In con- 
trast, less than one-third of elevators 
receiving wheat offer forward contracts. 

Renegotiation and Default 

Are Minimal 

Fewer forward contracting problems 
resulted from the drought than were ex- 
pected at midscason. even in the Eastern 
Com Belt. Elevator operators respond- 
ing to the survey indicated that over 95 
percent of their outstanding contracts 
likely would be fulfilled as originally 
negotiated. About 1-2 percent, they 
thought, would be renegotiated by har- 
vest. Defaults were pegged at less than I 
percent. 

Several factors explain why forward con- 
tracting was less of a problem than ex- 
pected. Contracting activity typically 
intensifies just after planting and con- 
tinues through the growing season as 
yields become more certain. As the 
drought became evident, forward con- 
tracting dropped off sharply in June. 

Farmers rarely forward contract more 
than 30-40 percent of their expected crop 
until they are confident about yields. 
Thus, forward contracting for harvest 
delivery had all but ceased by early to 
mid- July, Field interviews suggest that 
(armers were often left holding forward 
positions that were no more than 10-20 
pcrccntof a normal crop. Nevertheless, 
in some cases the contracts ended up rep- 
resenting 50-80 percent of the harvest. 

Rainfall inpartsof Ohio, Indiana, and Il- 
linois in late July and early August saved 



many crops from disaster. Yield 
prospects improved enough to allow 
many fanners who had forward con- 
tracted a large ponion of their expected 
crop in the spring lo meet contract terms. 
Farmers* chances of delivering had ap- 
peared abysmal only a few weeks earlier. 

Although contracting problems wwe min- 
imal overall, some Eastern Com Belt 
elevator operators in areas severely hurt 
by the drought stated that between one- 
quaner and one- third of their outstanding 
contracts with farmers had been 
renegotiated. Some sent out notices in 
July encouraging farmers lo renegotiate 
if they expected production shortfalls. 
However, managers at these elevators an- 
ticipated that defaults would be low. 

Buyouts }^ere Major 
Settlement Form 

Elevators usually allowed farmers to 
renegotiate their contracts if they had a 
production shortfall or wanted to specu- 
late on higher prices. About 84 percent 
of the renegotiations involved fanners' 
buying out the contract at the difference 
between the price at the time of 
renegotiation and the conuacicd price, 
plus a service fee. 

Elevators charging service fees typically 
required 5-15 cents per bushel to defray 
tiansacUon costs, regardless of the com- 
modity. About 10 percent of the 
renegotiations involved the farmers' 
paying the full price difference without 
any service charge. 

A few conuacts were settled by other 
methods. Elevators that allowed farmers 
lo defer delivery, or that did not require a 
service fee. were typically in areas badly 
hurtby thedroughL About 4 percent of 
the renegotiations involved deferring 
delivery to the 1989 crop. Write-offs 
were uncommon and used only for very 
small contracts. Most elevator operators 
indicated that farmers who threatened 
default would be taken to court. 

Margin Calls 
Affected Elevators 

Forward contracting problems can impair 
the financial strength of an elevator. 
Elevators that hedged in early May faced 
margin calls of $1 .50 or more per bushel 



for com and $3.50 or more for soybeans. 
These margin payments could have 
turned into losses for the elevators if 
farmers had defaulted on their contracts. 
Contract defaults and write-offs also 
caused stress. 

The extent that elevators hedge to offset 
forward -contracting risks varies among 
commodities. Com Belt elevators offset 
about 50 percent of their forward-con- 
tracted com by hedging in futures, and 
most of the remainder through forward 
sales to another buyer, 

A slightly lower proportion of the con- 
tracted soybean volume in the Com Belt 
is hedged. Less than 20 percent of spring 
wheat volume is offset with hedges; 
about 80 percent is sold lo another buyer. 

Borrowing money lo meet margin calls 
on futures positions held to offset for- 
ward contracts caused financial stress for 
only a few elevators. Slightly over 5 per- 
cent of the elevators reported borrowing 
to meet these margin calls. Only 2 per- 
cent indicated that they borrowed more 
than 10 percent of their net worth to meet 
margin calls. 

Similarly, only about 5 percent of the 
elevators expected to incur losses be- 
cause farmers failed to meet commit- 
ments. Only I pCTCCntoftheelevators 
expected tosses over 10 percent of their 
net worth because of farmer defaults or 
write-offs. 

Some elevators faced other woes, 
however* such as sizable margin calls un- 
related lo forward contracting. Many en- 
countered interest expense for margins 
on futures positions that offset inventory 
purchased from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. In addition, many elevators 
face lower revenues from reduced grain 
handling and Government storage, (Joy 
Han^ood and Linwood Hoffman (202) 
786-1840; Bruce Wright and Richard 
Heifner (202) 786-1868] 
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EFFECTS OF COTTON 
SPOT PRICE CHANGES 

Fann prices of upland cotton (unadjusted 
for seasonal patterns) declined by an 
average of 7 percent per Tnondit from 
S0,612 to S0.526 per pound, during June- 
August 1988, before nearly levclingoff 
in September 

How long before these declines are felt 
at the industrial and consumer levels? 
How do changes in cotton's spot market 
price influence the price of cotton fabric 
as an industrial input, the price of 
finished cotton fabric for consumers, and 
the general retail price of apparel?* 

Generally, the industrial cotton price, 
consumer cotton price, and general ap- 
parel price are much less volatile than 
thespotpriccof cotton. Thethreenon- 
farm prices reflect relatively little of the 
cotton crop's fluctuations; instead they 
reflect movements in fabric and clothing 
markets throughout the year, a pattern far 
smoother than the raw cotton market*s 
ups and downs. 

A cotton textile model was "shocked" 
with a 7-peiceni decrease in the spot 
price of cotton. The accompanying 

* For parallel studies on wheat and feed gisin pHcc 
changes, see the Octotter and November issues of 
AiricuIturalOuitook. 



How a Drop in Cotton Spot Price' 
Affects Industrial & Consumer Prices 




I I ) I 

4 7 10 13 

Months after spot price drop 
*Spot price falls 7 percenL 
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j Ho^v the Model 
Wfts Constructed 

Historical movements of the cotton spot 
price and related prices are summarized 
usir^ the time-series technique of vector 
autorcgresslon (VAR) described in the 
October \9Siissuco( Agricultural 
Outlook, 

The monthly Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS) prices represent the spot market 
price for cotton, the industrial price paid 
for coUon as an Input (industrial cotton 
price), the consumer price of cotton 
fabric (consumer couon price or fmished 
cotton price), and the ictait price of 
general apparel, less footwear. 

The estimation period is February 1978 
through July 1987. Estimated equations 
adjust for seasonal price patterns, 

figure summarizes how past industrial 
cotton prices, consumer fabric prices, 
and appaiel prices would have responded 
to the shoclc. 

All Uiree nonfarm prices fall after the 
drop in the spot "price, but the changes 
are relatively small. Apparel price 
declines are less than those of the in- 
dustrial fabric and finished fabric prices. 

The rate of decline in the industrial price 
strengthens for 11 months. Tbe 
downward pressure then moderates and, 
after about 16 months, disappears. Over 
the 16 months, the industrial price falls 
about 2.5 percent. 

The spot price, meantime, falls further, 
^cordirigto historical relationships, to 
18,4 percent below what it was before 
the shock. The cumulative decreases in 
industrial price amount to 13.5 percent of 
the cumulative decrease in spot price 
over the 16 months. 



The spot price, represented by the 
producer price index (PPI) for raw cot- 
ion, is used to describe the price of cot- 
ton close to the farm gate. This is the 
index of the spot maricet average price of 
raw cotton with grade 4 1 and staple 34, 

The industrial cotton price is represented I 
by the index for "grey fabrics, cotton 
broadwovens" within the textile products 
and apparel group of the PPl's. The con- 
sumer cotton price is represented by the 
index for'Tinished fabrics, cotton broad- 
wovens" within the textile products and 
apparel group of the PPI's, 

The retail apparel price is represented by 
the Consumer Price Index of all urban 
consumers for apparel commodities, less 
footwear* 



The drop in the consumer cotton price in- 
tensifies for 10 months, then slows and 
dissipates after 14 months. The pattern 
is similar to that for industrial cotton: 
The cumulative decrease in the consumer 
cotton price over 14 months amounts to 
about 15.5 percent of the cumulative 
decline in the spot mailcet price. 

The apparel price docs not begin to 
decline until 3 months after the shock in 
the spot price. This delay appears to be 
the historical reaction time required 
before the spot maricet price shock is felt 
at the retail apparel level. The peak 
strength of the drop in apparel prices is 
reached in about 6 months and 
downward pressure is no longer felt after 
7 months. 

The series used for apparel includes 
prices of fabrics such as polyester and 
wool, as well as cotton. Consequently, 
one expects shorter and mildo" responses 
in the a|7parel price than in the industrial 
and consumer cotton price. The cumula- 
tive price drop during the first 7 months 
for apparel is only 2 percent of the 
cumulative change in the spot price. 
[Ronald A. Babula (202) 786-1785, 
David A. Bessler (409)845-30961 
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PUBLIC INVESTMENT 
IN AG RESEARCH 

Increases in produciivity (output per unit 
of input) help the United Slates remain 
competitive with the rest of the wortd in 
agricultural pioduction. Public agricul- 
lural research is one of the few policy in- 
stnimenis the Government has to 
increase productivity. 

The income and environmental conse- 
quences of new technology are becoming 
as much causes of concern as produc- 
tivity itself. Public agricultural research 
is viewed by some as leading to higa: 
commodity surpluses and lower prices, 
thus hurting farm income. There is 
rising concern about the effect of farm 
chemicals on water quality. 

There also is increasing interest in the ap- 
propriate division between private and 
public agricultural research, especially 
for biotechnology. 

Agricultural Research 
Shifts Emphasis 

Both private and public agricultural re- 
search seeks higher yielding crop 
varieties, better livestock breeding prac- 
tices, more effective fenilizcrs and pes- 
ticides, better farm management 
practices, and new uses for farm 
products. 



Agricultural research not only increases 
productivity, but helps keep productivity 
from falling. For example, yield gains 
for plant varieties tend to be lost over 
time because pesis and diseases evolve 
which make once- immune varieties sus- 
ceptible. 

Public research is performed in State 
agricultural experiment stations, land 
grant and other universities, and USDA. 
In USDA, major research is done by the 
Agricultural Research Service, Economic 
Research Service, and Forest Service, 
The agricultural extension system dis- 
seminates results to farmers. 

In recent years, about 60 percent of State 
agricultural research funding has been 
from the Slate legislatures. The 40 per- 
cent which is Federal is allocated among 
States by a formula based on the number 
of farms and the size of the rural popula- 
tion. Public research expenditures have 
increased steadily the past 60 years, 
rcaching$l,2billion annually by the 
mid-1980's. 

Though Federal support renmins strong, 
there has been a slow shift from tradition- 
al emphasis on productivity to research 
on distributional and environmental ef- 
fects. The Agricultural Research Act of 
1988, although it died when Congress ad 
joumed in October, would have provided 
for research on new uses for farm 
products and on risk associated with 
microbiological and chemical agents. 

Agricultural research by the private sec- 
tor is mainly on farm machinery, chemi- 
cals, and biotechnology. Private 
research expenditures have increased 
dramatically the past two decades, total- 
ing an estimated $2.1 billion a year by 
ihemid-1980's. 

Why Should the Government 
Conduct Agricultural Research? 

Public agricultural research has been jus- 
tified on the grounds that research results 
are public goods. If someone consumes 
a private good (such as bread), it is not 
available for someone else. By contrast, 
consumption of a public good, such as a 
new farm practice, does not decrease the 
use of that good by someone else. This 
implies that research results should be 
made available to all potential users to 
maximize the contribution to society. 



A private firm is not likely to engage in 
research unless it can appropriate most of 
the rewards through patent rights and 
higher prices. However, the laws do not 
permit patents on innovations such as 
crop rotation or plant spacing. Public in- 
stitutions need not rely on patent protec- 
tion to recoup costs and can disseminate 
their research results through existing ex- 
tension services- 
Results of public research done in one 
State can often be used in another- This 
suggests the need for Federal in addition 
to State funding of research done in the 
States. Howevcr,applicationof results 
from another State may be limited, so 
each State may still need to perform 
some of its own research. 

What is the Appropriate Mix of 
Public and Private Research? 

Public and private research can comple- 
ment one another. Private firms engage 
primarily in projects that yield im* 
mediate or near-term commercial applica- 
tions. However, without knowledge 
brought about by basic research, applied 
researchrcsults would dry up. This sug- 
gests that the public sector should con- 
tinue to fund basic research as well as 
some applied research- 
Biotechnology results arc usually patent- 
able, because of recent changes in U.S. 
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Is Growing Faster Than Public 
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patent law on life forms. However, 
productsof biotechnology research may 
cause unforeseen harm to human health 
or the environment. 

For example, there is fear that genetical- 
ly engineered organisms released into the 
environment may mutate, multiply un- 
controllably, or disturb the environment. 
This implies a need for some public 
regulation of private biotechnology 
research. 

Biotechnology is expected to have a 
major impact on farmers, farm input in- 
dustries, and food maiketcrs. Whether it 
wiU affect some farm sizes more than 
others is still an open question. While 
most farm technologies in the past (e,g„ 
mechanical innovations) have tended to 
favor laigc farms, many biotechnology 
innovations have the potential to affect 
large and small fanns equally. Examples 
include improved seeds and animal 
growth hormones. 

What Is the Payoff to 

Public Agricultural Research? 

Farmers benefit from public agricultural 
research in the short run because of 
lower production costs and higher 
profits. The long-run beneficiaries are 
consumers, who pay lower prices for 
fann products. 

Farmers also benefit when research in- 
creases their competitiveness in world 
markets. The economy benefits when 
the increased competitiveness of agricul- 
ture earns foreign exchange and helps 
reduce the U.S. trade deficit. 

Public agricultural research can help 
reduce the inequality of incomes and 
living standards. This is because low- 
income people spend a larger share of 
their income on food. Also, the major 
portion of public agricultural research is 
funded by middle- and high-income tax- 
payers. 

Most studies of the benefits of public 
agriculbiral research relative to its costs 
find high rates of return, usually 30 to 60 
percent. This is much higher than for 
most other research in either the private 
or the public sector. 

The estimated returns to public agricul- 
tural research may be biased upward be- 
cause the only costs usually considered 



are direct public expenditures. Besides 
direct expenditures, agriculttiral research 
and the resulting new technologies have 
other costs, such as the social cost of poU 
lution caused by the increased use of 
cheaper chemicals. 

Most studies do not lake into account the 
costs imposed on farm workers displaced 
by technological change. These workers 
suffer moving expenses as well as lost in- 
comes. People who are forced to move 
from rural to urban areas sometimes can- 
not find jobs immediately. On the other 
hand, many displaced farm workers may 
eventually find nonagrkultural jobs that 
pay a higher wage than they would have 
earned if they had stayed in agriculture. 

When research increases the output of 
agricultural commodities at a faster rate 
than demand grows, prices tend to fall to 
balance supply and demand unless the 
prices are artificially maintained by 
Government supports. 

Rather than cut public agricultural re- 
search to reduce the surpluses, new com- 
modity programs could stabilize farm 
income and expand domestic and foreign | 
use without at the same time leading to 
large commodity surpluses. [JetYee 
(202) 786-1459} 
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GA . - ^ jtiations: Paving the Way for 
Liberalized Trade In Agriculture 



Actions by governments in the 1 980*s lo support pfoduccr 
prices and incomes, protect domestic markets, and expand ex- 
port sales have caused mounting tensions and threatened inter- 
national trade wars. Agricultural programs such as these 
contribute to price volatility in world markets^ encourage 
price-depressing surpluses, and carry heavy costs for con- 
sumers and taxpayers. 

These problems have brought agriculture to the forefront of 
the current round of multi lateral trade negotiations under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), The 
GATT was first established in 1 947 among 23 countries. 
There arc now 93 full-member countries, and an additional 31 
countries also abide by GATT rules. 

The Uruguay Round, the eighth round of GATT negotiations 
since the agreement was established, is headed into its second 
phase. At the midtcm review in December, negotiators will 
set the agenda for the remaining 2 years of the Uruguay 
Round. These closing negotiations may result in an agree- 
ment to liberalize world u^ade in agricultural commodities. 

The eighth round began in September 1986atPuntadclEste, 
Uruguay. There, GATT ministers defined the objectives for 
the round and the subjects to be negotiated. Although agricul- 
ture is but one of 14 subjects, liberalization of agricultural 
trade is a critical issue and a top priority for the United States. 

The Ministerial Declaration launching the round formally 
recognized that global reforms are needed in domestic agricul- 
tural policies as well as in trade policies, and that current 
GATT rules and procedures regarding world agricultural trade 
are inadequate. 



Focus Is on Reducing SuhsidieSy 
Increasing Market Access 

Previous rounds of negotiations under GATT had only limited 
success in dealing with agricultural trade problems, particular- 
ly noniariff uade barriers such as import quotas and export 
subsidies. Nontariff measures areoften linked to domestic 
price support programs that promote national goals of increas- 
ing food self-sufficiency or supix>rting farm income. 

The effects of domestic agricultural pohcieson trade are not 
always apparent. Because GATT rules and principles apply to 
international u^de, it is na certain to what extent they may 
apply in resolving international conflicts stemming from 
domestic policies. 

Negotiators in the Uruguay Round are seeking to su^ngthcn 
the role of GATT. Three other areas of focus in the agricul- 
tural negotiations are: (1) reduction in the use of domestic 
and export subsidies, (2) improvement of market access, and 
(3) harmoniitation of food health and safety regulations. 

Agricultural topics may be addressed in several GATT 
negotiating groups. Three groups cover agricultural products. 
The Negotiating Group on Agriculture is limited to bulk com- 
modities, including grains, meat and dairy products, sugar, cot- 
ton, and selected oilseeds and oils. 

Closely related arc negotiations by the groups on Tropical 
Products (cofTce, tea, cocoa, select oilseeds and vegetable oils, 
tobacco and products, rice, maniocjutc and hard fibers, rub- 
ber, and uopical roots, fruits, nuts, wood and wood products), 
and Natural Resouix^c Products (primarily forestry products), 
Inaddition, the groups on Tariffs, Nontariff Measures, and 
Subsidies and Countervailing Measures may deal with agricul- 
tural issues. 

Degree and Timing for Reform 
Are Critical 

Six proposals for implementing agricultural reform have been 
submitted. They come from: 

• The United States, 
- the EC, 

• Japan, 

• Canada, 

• the Cairns Group (Argentina, Australia. Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Colombia, Hungary, Indonesia, Malaysia, New 
Zealand, Philippines, Thailand, and Uruguay), and 

• the Nordic countries (Finland, Iceland, Norway, Sweden). 

The proposals range from complete elimination of policies 
with adverse trade effects to limited policy reductions on par- 
ticular commodities in specified counuics. An additional 
proposal was submitted by several food importers, including 
Jamaica, calling for clarity in the provisions offered to 
developing counuies and urging greater regard for the posi- 
tions of net food importers in the negotiations. 

Negotiating efforts center on ironing out differences and high- 
lighung common elements of the proposals. The three critical 
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How the GATT Proposals on Ag Trade Compare 



Country 



Objective 



Short'temi 
meaturM 



iwOng^temi 
measure* 



Provisions for 
developing countriefl 



United State* Comp4fltB elimination of 

(proposal submitted pohcies or subsidies that 
Jufy 1987) adversely affect production, 

consumption, and trade of 
agricultural products for all 
commodities fn all countries. 



None 



Subsidies to be phased out 
over 10 years, except 
**decoupied" payments (diract 
payments to Producers that 
are not tied to producnon or 
marketing levels] and bona 
fide food aid. 

Harmonize lood and sanitary 
safety regulations to minimize 
trade effects. 

Use a standardized rneasufe. 
of govern mem support 
aftOfded agncultural 
producers, such as Producer 
Subsidy Equrvalent (PSE), tor 
negotiating commitmentSL 



Elaboration on U.S. proposal 
provides for special and 
dffferential rreatrrtent of 
developing countries 
according to level of 
economic or agncuRural 
development. Subsidies afe 
to be r>oncommodity specific 
for economic development. 
Bound tariffs to be used in 
lieu of import restrictions. 



European Community Reduction of policies that 
(Oct. 19&7) affect trade In key countries 

for alf mejof commodities 



Stabilize world markets for 
grainSv sugar, & dairy usfng 
market shanng agreements. 
Freeze support for grains, 
rice, dairy, sugar, beef, and 
veal at 1964 leveta. 



Reduce overall support 
measures while maintaining 
market shares using request 
and off^r approach 

Common Agricultural Policy 
{CAP) principles not 
negotrabte 

International harmonization ol 
sanitary and food safety 
regulations^ 

Improve GATT rules and 
principles to assure 
con1ir>uatio<i of negotiation 
process 

Use PSE or similar 
measurement adjusted for 
pfOdudiofi controi measures 
and world pnce and 
exchange rate fluctuations; 



Special and differential 
treatment of deveJopmg 
countries aiJowed based on 
needs. 



Calms Group 
(Oct 1987) 

Argentina 

Australia 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

Colombia 

Hungary 

Indonesia 

Malaysia 

New Zealand 



Elimination of policies 
affecting trade for all 
commodities in all countries. 



Mnes 
Thailand 
Uruguay 



Freeze all access barriers. 
trade -affecting subsidies, and 
sanitary and food safety 
regulatjons operating as 
nontariff trade barriers. 
Immediate across-the-board 
cuts in trade -distorting 
production and export 
subsidies by an agreed 
percentage and a 
commitment to increase 
market access by a 
deterrnined percentage 
Credit to tw given in an 
intermediate -term program 
for short-lerm actions 

In termed fate -term; During a 
lO-year penOd. countries 
will reach set targets of 
reduced overall support levels 
and comprehensively deal 
with trade -affectjng policy 
measures across a wide 
range of commodities 
according to a negotiaied 
schedule of specific and 
monitorable commitments. 



Ban all nontariff barriers, vari- 
able levies, rrinimum import 
prices, and other measures 
not explicitly allowed in 
GATT. Bind tariffs at low 
levels or eiimmate Pr0h»b(t 
use cf trade -affecting 
subsidies and government 
support measures except 
trade-rwuirai ones tl^at assist 
doniestic consumption, 
research. entenSiOn. 
inspecffon, grading, market 
ir>fOrmation. etc. 

Harmonize sanitary and food 
safety measures and minimize 
adverse trade effects 
where harmonization is not 
possible. 

Use PSE-type measurement 
for negotiations. 

Eliminate all special 
treatment provisions currently 
in place in ttie GATT. 



Longer adjustment periods for 
developing countries. 
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Country 



Objective 



Canada 

(Dec 1987) 



Support Cairns GrouP 
proposal. 



Nordk Group 
(D«C. 1d87} 

Finland 
Iceland 
Norway 
Sweden 



fledoction *n trade - 
distorting pol^ws for all 
countries using short'lerm 
nveasures 



Short-term 
measure* 



Freeze all access barriers* 
trade-distorting subsidies* 
and sanitary and food 
safety regulations operating 
as nontarift trade barriers. 



Immediate reduction or 
elimination of export 
subsidies and ottier supply 
management programs that 
affect trade. 

Strengthen QATT rules and 
negotiate measures to 
improve market access- 



Long-term 
measure* 



Provisions for 
developing countries 



Use Trade Distortion 
Equivalent (TOE) tnStead of 
PSE as the negotiable 
measurement of government 
support 

Subsidies included In TDE to 
be reduced 50% Over 5 years. 

Harmonize sanitary and food 
safety reguiations and 
minimize adverse trade 
effects. 



Consideration gjven to 
developing countries as 
provided for In Uruguay 
Round Declaration. 



Use TDE (*ith 1982-86 
average as baseline) to target 
reform measures and monitor 
progress 

Harmonize santtary and food 
safety regulations and 
mlnimlM adverse trade 
effects. 



None 



Japan 
(Feb. 1988) 



Reduction of trade 
distortions recognizing the 
food security needs of 
cou nines. 



Freeze export subsidies 
at current levels and agree 
on phase -out 



Continue traditional request- 
offer approach for negotiating 
tariffs. Improve market access 
rules and refine rules on use 
of variable levy and minimum 
import price systems Reduce 
trade effects of other 
subsidies and improve 
competitive environment 

PSE- or TDE-type measures 
not necessary. 

Harmonize sanitary and food 
safety regulations and 
minimize adverse effects. 



Consider needs of developing 
countries when implementing 
agreements 
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lurcsofihe EC's Common Agricultural Policy, such asLhe 
variable levy and expert subsidies. The EC, Japanese, 
Canadian, Caims Group, and Nordic proposals call for im- 
mediate shc^-term action to address agricultural trade 
problems without necessarily having an agreement on long- 
term reform. 

The proposal by the Calms Group was designed to bridge the 
gap between the long-term, free-markei orientation of the U.S. 
proposal and the short-term, managed-markei piefcrences of 
the EC. The Caims proposal provides for short-^ inter- 
mediate-, and long temi measures. It calls for an immediate 
freeze on import rcsiriclions, subsidies, and farm price sup- 
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ports, to be followed by reductions in these supports over the 
next 2 years. The reductions in tum would lead to broad, long- 
term reform. U.S. negotiators would consider the Caims 
Group proposal only if short-tenn measures were shown to be 
compatible with theUnitedStates' long-tcnn goals. 

All the proposals address international standardization of food 
health and safety regulations. Refonns would be directed 
toward reducing countries' use of health and safety regula- 
tions as barriers to trade. Even on this topic of relative accord, 
different negotiators* positions vary on focus. 

Special treatment for developing countries is a critical issue. 
Developing countries have been largely exempt from GATT 
rules and regulations so that they may have greater flexibility 
in promoting industrial growth and managing foreign 
exchange. 

The EC, Caims Group, Canadian, and Japanese negotiators 
have suggested thai an agricultural agreement would provide 
specific consideration for developing countries. An elaboia- 
tion on the U.S. proposal also offers specific consideration for 
countries according to their level of economic or agricultural 
development The nature of these considerations and what 
countries would qualify are to be negotiated. 

^gS''^gote Measures of Support 
Play Key Role 

All the proposals except for the Japanese include a means to 
measure govemm^t support for agricultuie. Two such 
measures have been proposed, the Producer Subsidy 
Equivalent (PSE) and the Trade Distortion Equivalent (TDE). 

Use of the PSE is an element of the US, EC, and Caims 
Group proposals. The PSE roughly estimates the cash subsidy 
that a government would have to offer to compensate 
producers for removing cunent government programs. The 
measurement was first developed as a U3ol for comparing 
levels of government agricultural support across countries and 
across commodities within a country. PSE*s have been used 
by the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD); ERS over the past 2 years has extended the 
measure to additional commodities and countries. 

To facilitate cross-country comparisons, PSE'S arc uSLially 
reported as ratios or percentages (sec the accompanying 
table). For example* a PSE of 25 percent for a commodity in- 
dicates that government programs account for roughly 25 per- 
cent of farmers' gross returns for that product— where returns 
include direct government payments. 

A problem in using the PSE in trade negoUations is that while 
it accounts for both taxpayer and consumer transfers to 
agriculture^ it does not consider the degree to which the 
various policies affect trade. For example, a dollar of support 
through research and extension services carries the same 
weight in the calculation as does a dollar of support from im- 
port quotas, even though the effects on trade differ greatly. 
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For More information on PSE*s 
Andihe Uruguay Round 

The following USDA reports give further details on cuTFcnl 
GATTagriculiural negoiiaiions: 

"Estimates of Producer and Consumer Subsidy Equivalents: 
Govcmmcnl Intervention in Agriculture, 1982-86 " 
AGES880127,Aprill988. 

"Agriculture in ihe Uruguay Round: Analysis of Govemmeni 
Support," AGES880802, November 1988. 

^'Agricultural Pdlicy Reform in ihe Uruguay Round: Proceed- 1 
ings of a Workshop on Economic Issues and Research 
Needs" AGES880729, September 1988. 

BaJlenger, Nicole, John Dunmorc, and Tom Ledcrer. *Tradc 
liberalization tn World Farm Markets," AIB No. 5 16» May 
1987. 

Mabbs-Zcno, Carl, and Art Dommcn. 'Subsidy Ei^uivalents: 
A Yardstick of Government Intervention in Agncullure for 
the GATT," November 1988, 

These reports arc available without charge from USDA-EMS 
Information, Room 237, 1301 New York Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C 20005, orby calling (202) 786-1515. 



The impact of trade liberalization on farmers is likely to vary 
widely by commodity and country. If a country offered to 
liberalize unilaterally, production shifts and income changes 
likely would be smaller for the commodities that previously 
wcic less protected. Government support in most industrial 
markei economics in recent years has tended to be highest for 
dairy and sugar and lowest for meat. For example, during 
1982-86, dairy producers in many countries received govern- 
ment program benefits equal to 25 to 50 percent of their gross 
returns. 

If many countries jointly undergo agricultural policy reTormj 
the adjustment costs faced by any one country can be greatly 
reduced. The implications for any one country's dairy 
farmers, for example, would depend on that country's dairy 
supports relative to other countries' and relative to other com- 
modity supports within that country. Producers in countries 
with the lowest initial support levels may find themselves in a 
stronger competitive position in the liberalized market. 

During 1982 86, Japanese producers of wheat, soybeans, 
sugar, rice, milk, beef and veal, and barley received well over 
half of their gross returns from govcmmcnl programs. The 
level of subsidy provided to U.S. farmers was usually 25 to 49 
percent, although higher for sugar and dairy. Australian 
producers received the lowest support for most commodities 
because of government reforms in recent years to cut budget 
costs. 



The Canadian and Nordic proposals suggest using the TDE, 
another venion of the support measure concept. The TDE ex- 
cludes types of govemmeni support that have minimal effects 
on u^e. The Canadians have suggested that government ex- 
penditures for agricultural education, research, and extension 
be excluded for this reason. The TDE might also exclude 
price stabilization measures, price supports offset by produc- 
tion conurols, tax benefits, and investment aids. 

Some observers have suggested that a PSE or TDE measure 
can provide, as tariffs have in the past, a basis for negotiating 
reductions in protection. Theroleof PSEorTDE in Ihe 
negotiations is yet to be decided. However, its use as a device 
to monitor the effects of reform efforts appears to have the 
most suppon. 

Multilateral Reform Provides 
Benefits Over Unilateral Reform 

The scope and composition of agricultural trade may change 
as markets adjust to freer conditions. Multilateral implementa- 
tion of major policy reforms would benefit some econom ic 
sectors of the countries involved. However, some farmers in 
some counuies would find the uansidon hard. If new market 
prices fell below previously supported prices, farmers who 
could not produce competitively would face difficult 
adjustments. 



Possible Outcomes Vary Widely 

There are several possible outcomes to the Uruguay Round. 
First, successful negotiations could lead to freer world trade, 
in which agricultural producers compete with each other 
rather than with the govemmeni programs of other countries. 
This outcome depends on finding common ground between 
the market orientation endorsed by the United States and 
Cairns Group, and the moie protective policies that arc deeply 
rooted in the EC's Common Agricultural Policy and Japan's 
goal of food self-sufficiency. 

At the other extreme, should negotiations break down, market 
protection and export subsidies could increase. This could be 
accompanied by a trend toward more bilateral alliances and 
agreements, such as the U.S.-Canada Free Trade Agreement, 
bui it may also be accompanied by increased international 
trade lesions and large budgetary outlays for agriculture. 

Finally, should the reform momentum be lost, there is the pos- 
sibility that few significant changes will be agreed upon, and 
the negotiations will have liltlc impact on trade. 
[Kate Buckley (202) 786-1289} 
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EC Budget Reforms Grapple With 
High Agricultural Costs 



Plagued by spiraling spending on agriculture, ihe European 
Community is reforming ii5 Common Agricultural Policy 
(CAP), the system of rules and measures governing its fanti 
markets. Last February, the leaders of the 12 EC countries 
met in Brussels and negotiated policy and budget measures to 
restructure financing and control growth of agriculturaj spend- 
ing. The results included: 

• calculation of the budget ceiling as a percentage of the 
EC's gross national product, instead of as a percentage of 
the value-added (consumpiion) tax, 

• a limit on the growth of agricultural spending relative to 
GNP growth, 

• automatic price cuts for grains and oilseeds when produc* 
tion exceeds specified targets, and 

• a farmland set-aside program. 

Although budget pressures have eased recently, high support 
prices and continual growth in commodity surpluses have 
driven up EC agricultural program costs in recent years. The 
resulting budget crisis has been exacerbated by the fall in the 
U.S. dollar beginning in 1985, the 1986 entry of Spain and 
Portugal, and the low world commodity prices that prevailed 
until this summer. The reform aims at putting limits on the 
rale of growth in agricultural program costs and ensuring 
enough growth in revenues to cover future costs of agricul- 
tural programs. 



Agriculture Takes 

Lion 's Share of EC Budget 

Agriculture in EC nations receives about 25 percent of its 
revenues from the EC budget The remainder comes from 
high commodity prices to consumers and transfers from na- 
tional governments. Agricultural expenditures jn the EC 
budget include expon refunds, storage payments, marketing 
subsidies, processing subsidies, and assistance to improve 
farm stmctures. The Treaty of Rome, under which the EC 
was formed, requires most of these expenditures for im- 
plementing the CAP. 

Agricultural expenditures have claimed 60-80 percent of the 
EC budget since the mid- 1970's. The remainder is devoted to 
research and to regional and social programs. 

EC spending for agriculture has risen from $16.5 billion in 
1980 to an estimated $366 billion in 1988. Expenditures by 
membcrgovemmcnts are not included in these figures. About 
45 percent of the agricultural outlays go to price and income 
supports, 35 percent to expon refunds, 15 percent to storage 
costs, and the remainder to farm improvements. 

Between 1980 and 1987, the share of agricultural expenditures 
devoted to grains rose from around 15 percent to 18; oilseeds' 
sharc rose from 6 percent to 14. Meantime, the shares for 
dairy, meat, pouluy, and eggs declined, although actual out- 
lays continued to rise. 

Budget Reform Measures 
Affect Both Revenues & Outlays 

Last Fcbniary's budget reforms affect both EC revenues and 
program outlays. On the revenue side, shifting member 
countries* contributions to a percentage of the GNP will per- 
mit the EC budget to grow to an estimated $62.2 billion in 
1992. The budget is estimated ai $52.0 billion in 1988, and 
was$41.8billioninl987. 

To control farm program costs, spending on market supports 
was limited to $3Z5 billion for 1988, up nearly 20 percent 
from 1987. This docs not include the cost of other programs 
such as disposal of surplus commodities, the proposed set- 
aside program, a monetary reserve to offset fluctuations in ex- 
change rates, or funds for improving farm structures. 
Together, these additional programs are estimated at $4.25 bil- 
lion in 1988. 

Future growth in agricultural spending will be limited to 74 
percent of GNP growth. However, the limit may be increased 
under certain circumstances, such as large exchange rate 
movements that affect the size of export subsidies. 

CAF Turned EC Into Grain Exporter 

Since its formation in 1957, the EC has gone from being one 
of the worid's largest grain importers to being one of the 
largest exporters. The Community became a net exporter of 
wheat if! 1974/75 and ofcoarse grains in 1984/85. Once a 
major buyer of grain produced in the United Stales, Canada, 
and Australia, the EC is now a major competitor 
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Much of ihe EC's grain trade turnaround is due loihc CAP, 
which promoted produclion through high support prices and 
import proicciion. Moreover, high internal grain prices have 
slowed domestic consumption and stimulated the use of non- 
grain feeds. As a resuh, grain surpluses have risen sharply in 
recent years. Large export subsidies have helped move ihcm 
onto world maricets, 

EC grain policies have been a source of friction between the 
EC and traditional grain exporters who have seen their 
markets shrink and their prices fal!. This has led lo charges of 
unfair Irade, subsidy wars, and letaliationihreats. The 
automatic price cut provision deals wilh some of these 
problems. 

Grain Price Cuts Likely for 1988/89 

The automatic cuts for grain support prices are triggered when 
production exceeds a "maximum guaranteed quantity/' or ceil- 
ing. For marketing years 1988/89 ihrough 1991/92, the ceil* 
ing for grains (wheat and coarse grains) is 160 million ions, 4 
percent above production in 1987/88 but 7 percent below the 
1984/85 record. 

At the beginning of each marketing year (July l). producers 
will pay a "coresponsibiliiy levy" or production tax of 3 per- 
cent (5,38 European Currency Units or $635 per ion). This 
tax is in addition to the 3-percent levy producers have been 
charged since 1985, If grain production does not exceed the 
ceiling, the new tax will be refunded in full. 

If the ceiling is exceeded by less than 3 percent, the lax will 
be partially refunded. If production is more than 3 percent 
above the ceiling, there will be no tax refund and support 
prices for grains will be cut 3 percent at the beginning of the 
next marketing year. 



EC Grain Exports Continue To Expand 
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EC Oilseed Output Has Soared In 1980's 
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EC fanners likely will exceed ihc grain production ceiling in 
1988/89, Ouipuiesiimaics range from 162 lo 165 million 
ions, implying a cut in grain support prices of 3 percent for the 
1989/90 marketing year. However, price cuts of this size are 
not expected id affect EC grain surpluses signincantly, since 
the cuts can be offset by technological advances or by 
monclary adjustments that convert EC support prices into na* 
liona] currencies. 

Spending on Oilseeds Has Tripled 

EC harvests of ihe principal oilseeds— rapeseed, sunflower- 
seed, and soybeans — reached records in 1987, Production has 
grown steadily since the late 1970's because of high support 
prices and improved varieties. Support prices rose sharply in 
the latcl970'sand early I980's and remain high relative lo 
world market prices. Attractive oi!secd prices have en- 
couraged producers to plant oilseeds on land previously sown 
lo grain and other crops. 

The growth in oilseed production has reduced ihe EC's de- 
pendence on imported oilseeds, but at a price: Government 
support for the oilseed program has more than tripled since 
1984, The rapid growih in outlays made oilseeds a likely tar- 
get for budget reform, even though the EC remains an oilseed- 
deficit area. 

The EC Commission provides subsidies to oilseed processors 
to compensate ihcm for the high prices of purchased oilseeds. 
The soybean price is supported through ihc EC's intervention 
system, whereby govemmcni agencies purchase commodities 
at the intervention price, a system similar lo ihc United States' 
CCC nonrecourse loan. Crushing subsidies are set so that the 
crusher can offer the oilseed grower more than the interven- 
tion price, ihus making producer sales to intervention less 
attractive. 



Decembef 1988.. 
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Oilseed support costs have risen not only because of greater 
production, but also because of low world market prices and 
adverse exchange rates. Crushing subsidies increase as the dif- 
ference between ihc EC suppon price and ihe world market 
price grows. The strcngUicning of European currencies rela- 
tive to ihe U.S. dollar helped widen Die gap between domestic 
and world oilseed pnccs, increasing budget outlays. 

Oilseed Price Cut Mechanism 
Has Been Revised 

Like the autoniatic price cut for grains, the oilseed price cut 
mechanism sets a production ceiling beyond which support 
will be reduced, A production ceiling was introduced for 
rapeseed in 1982 and later extended to sunflowersecd and 
soybeans, but the support price could be reduced no more than 
10 percent in any year. 

The old ceilings were ineffective because they tended to in- 
crease as production increased, and the resulting support price 
reductions were relatively small, particularly when support 
prices were two to three times world prices. In 1987/88, 
production of mpcsecd, sunflowerseed, and soybeans was 
^bove ceiling and support prices were reduced by the maxi- 
mum lOpercenL 

The February 1988 agreement removed llic limitation on the 
price cuts for oilseeds. Now, each 1 percent over the produc- 
tion oeiltng will trigger a 04S-percent reduction in the support 
price in 1988/89, The reduction will rise to 0,5 percent for 
each 1-pcrcent overshoot in the following 2 years, with no 
limit on how much support prices can fall. However, the 
agreement increased the production ceilings for all oilseeds 
from 1987/88 levels, which reduces the likelihood of an 
automatic price cut. 
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It is still uncJear whether the price cuts will slow the growth in 
budget outlays or curtail production. In 1987, expenditures on 
oilseed support rose 60 pwccnt over the year-earlier record 
and took a larger share of total support outlays, Expenctltures 
for 1988 are expected to decline, primarily because of 
stronger world oilseed prices. 

In 1988, sunflowersecd output in the EC- 10 was 44 percent 
above ceiling, resulting in a 20-percent cut in support prices 
for the 1988/89 marketing year. Spain and PonugaPs produc- 
tion was below ceiling, Spain and Portugal have separate ceil- 
ings and lower support prices as they are phased in to the EC, 

EC rapeseed production also exceeded the ceiling, resulting in 
a 7.5-percent reduction in 1988/89 support prices. Because 
the cut is smaller than the previous year's 10 percent, 
producer prices will rise. The 1988/89 soybean crop is es- 
timated at 1,6 million metric tons, which would be ,3 million 
above ceiling and result in a 1 988/89 price support cut of 
about 10 percent, leaving producer prices unchanged from last 
year. 

The 1988/89 support price package, adopted in July, froze 
base oilseed supports at 1985/86 levels. Support prices, set in 
ECU'S, are converted to local currencies at special agricultural 
rates 6f exchange — tlic*'grcen rates." Prices received by 
producers rose because of green rate changes, even though 
prices in ECU'S are frozen. 

Support prices anc so much greater than world market prices 
that cutting them 10 to 20 percent exens little or no restraint 
on output. As long as oilseed prices remain favorable relative 
to competing crops, it will be difficult to reduce oilseed output, 
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Set-Aside Program Likely 
To Have Only Modest Effect 

A land set -aside program is designed to complement the price 
cui mechanism. While ihe primary objective of ihe set-aside 
program is lo reduce grain surplusest it also will apply lo oil- 
seeds, field peas and beans, sugaibeets, and hops. 

Payments lo producas for withdrawing land from production 
are expected to range from 100 to 600 ECU per hectare (S48 
10 $287 per acre). National governments will share the cosi> 
with the EC budget share falling from 50 percent to 1 5 as the 
per acre payments increase. The national contributions to 
these payments will not show up on the EC budget, and thus 
will not be counted against the new ceiling on agricultural 
spending. 

To qualify for set-aside payments, a farm^ must withdraw for 
5 years at least 20 percent of the arable land that had been in a 
program-covered crop, A farmer who Sets aside at least 30 
percent will be exempt from the 3-percent coresponsibilily 
levy on 20 ions of grain sold off the farm. 



Each membercountry must implement a set-aside program foi' 
the 1988/89 crop year under EC Council guidelines. 
However, producer participation in the set-aside program is 
optional. 

Of EC members, only the Neth^lands has agreed to offer the 
maximum 600-ECtJ payment to encourage program panicipa- 
tion. West Germany has offered 300-400 ECU. The remain- 
ing counuies have tendered less than 300 ECU per hectare, 
and payments this small arc not expected to encourage much 
participation. 

As litUe as 1 million hectares (2.47 million acres) may be set 
aside; this represents about L5 percent of the EC's arable 
land. The impact on production could easily be offset by tech- 
nological advances and slippage. The EC*s lack of ©tperience 
with set-aside schemes and the firming of world grain prices 
in recent months could help undermine the program's success. 
[Walter Gardiner and Mary Anne t^ormite (202) 786-1616} 



Track Crop Developments Around the Globe 



What will today's weather mean for tomorrow's com- 
modity supplies'? Major Worid Crop Areas and Climat- 
ic Profiles can help you determine the answers. 

For the world's most important crops, it identilles key 
U.S. and foreign regions, concentrated production 
zones and the normal timing of critical crop stages from 
planting through han/esl 

For each zone the handbook shows: 

* Normal temperature and precipitation patterns at 
selected weather stations; 

* Recent S-year average area> yield and production by 
state or province; 

' Historical data on area> yield, production^ exports and 
stocks. 



To order: Send check or money order for $8.00 ($10.00 
foreign) payable to Superintendent of Documents to: 
GPO, Washington, D.C. 20402-9325. Include report title 
and return address. To charge your order to Visa card, 
MasterCard or GPO deposit account call GPO at (202) 
783-3238. 



Major Worfd Crop Areas 
and Climatic Profiles 




MAJOR WORLD CROP AREAS AND 
CLIMATIC PROFILES, Agricultural Hand- 
book No. 664, 163 pp. Includes 86 maps 
plus charts and tables. 



December 1986 



. OCR and PDF Cor^ 



""ft our website 
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Stafmiml rndicntors 



Q| JpAMA^^^lF ^^«4^V 



Table 1 .—Key Stotistical Indicotors of the Food & Fiber Sector 



Prices received by farmers C1977*100) 
Livestock t products 
Crops 

Prices paid by farmers, C1977=100) 
Production I tems 
CofmK>dit1*G I services, Interest, 

taxes, & w>9es 

Cash receipts CS bil) 1/ 
Livestock i% bin 
Crops [S b)[) 

Market baskat (1982-84*100) 
Retail cost 
farm value 
Spread 
Farm value/retail cost {%) 

Retail Prices [198£-e4^100) 
Food 
At ^lome 
Away- from home 

Agricultural exports (S bU) 2/ 
Agricultural imports (S bi U Z/ 

Comnerc^al production 
Red HKAt [mil lb) 
Poultry imi lb) 
Eqqs {mil dozj 
Kilk ibil lb) 

Consu(tpt1on, per capita 
Red meat and poultry Clb) 

Corn beginning stocks (mil bu) 3/ 
Corn use (mil bu) 3/ 

Prfces V 
Choice tteers- -Omaha Ct/cwt) 
Sarrows ird gltts-^Z mkts. Ct/cwO 
aro1ler»"13*city Ccts/lb) 
Eggs — NY Cr. A large Ccts/do7> 
Kilk-atl at plant (t/cwt) 

Uhea:--K8nsas City HRU (S/bu) 
Corn--Ch1cago CS/bu) 
Soybeans "Cnicago <S/bu) 
Cotton--Avg< spot mkt. (cts/lb) 



1987 
Annual 

U6 
106 



K7 
162 



1965 



138 
76 
62 



112 
97 

JO 



114 

117 

27.9 
20.6 



33,^42 
19.772 
5,797 
142.5 



213.1 

i,881.7 
7,409.8 



64.60 

51.69 

47.4 

61.6 

12.51 

2.72 
1.64 
5.19 
64. J 



I 

130 
148 
111 



152 

165 



153 
76 
61 



114 
96 

123 
30 



116 
114 
120 



9.-4 
5.7 



9,665 

4,986 
1,464 
36- 



53.6 

9,768.5 
2;i34.2 



66.28 

44.74 

45.4 

55.0 

12.23 

3.20 
1.95 
6.14 
59.1 



n 

134 
149 
118 



15| 
168 



154 
76 
71 



115 
99 

123 
30 



117 
115 
121 

a. 7 
5.0 



9,682 
5,209 
1,415 
37.8 



54.3 

7,635.2 

i;801.3 



72.81 
45.90 
55.6 
53.3 

11.43 

3.38 

2.29 
7.01 
61.5 



[M 

143 
150 
136 



160 
172 



156 
83 

76 



118 
104 
126 



120 
118 
123 



[V F Annual F 



TF 



6.3 
4.6 



10,138 
5^227 

1,410 
36.0 



55.4 

5,835.5 
1,576.9 



66.92 

44.2^ 
66.1 
72.9 
11.87 

3.86 
2.64 
8.38 
54.6 



142 
150 
135 



160 
166 



136 
77 

62 



120 
118 
124 



137 
149 
124 



160 
166 



143-148 
77-79 
66-66 



?-5 

5.0 



10, U3 
5,215 
1,435 
34.7 



57.1 
4,259.6 



68-70 

38-40 

54-56 

70-72 
12.90- 
13.30 



lie 

116 
122 

34.0 
20.5 



220.5 



68-70 

42-4i 

55-57 

62-64 
12.10- 
12.20 



10. 
5. 



53.4 



1989 

n F Amual F 

138 
153 
123 



166 
171 



7.5 
5.0 



39,628 


9,638 


9,370 


20,637 


5,090 


5,395 


5,724 


1,420 


1,385 


144.6 


35.6 


37. B 



53.4 



38,135 
21,450 
5,625 
144.1 



217.4 



67-73 


75-ai 


71-77 


41-47 


44-50 


42-46 


50-56 


53-59 


51-57 


66-74 


63-69 


69-75 


12.25^ 


11.65- 


11.95 


12.95 


12.35 


12.75 



Gr«ts cash income (S bil) 
Gross cash expenses (S bit) 

Net cSSh income (S blL) 
Net farm inccxne <t bi L) 

Farm real estat* values (1977=100) 5/ 



19S0 



1981 



1982 



1963 



1964 



1985 



143.3 
109.1 

34.2 

16.1 

145 



146.0 
113.2 

32.8 
26.9 

158 



1966 



150.6 
112.8 

3S.1 
23.5 

157 



150.4 
113.5 

36.9 
12.7 

148 



155.2 

116.6 

36.7 
146 



156.8 
110.2 

46.6 
32.3 

128 



152.0 
100.6 

51.4 
37.5 

112 



1/ Ouarterly dat« 



1987 



160.4 
103.3 

57.1 
46.3 

103 



1986 F 



163M68 
106-109 

55-60 
36-43 

106 



-,, 'r. — r'E^^Yi^** s*««c?nally adjusted at arvxjal rates. 2/ Anouat data based on Oct.*Sept. fiscal years ending with year Indicated. 
y^tl''^^- J^^^^i'^t^^^^' ^'■r.-May second quarter; Juna-Aug. third quarter; Sept. -Nov. fourth cjuorter; Sept. -Aug. annual. Use includes 
exports and dofT»est1c disappearance. 4/ Sinple averages. 5/ Nominal values as of February 1- F = forecast. - = not avaUable. 
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U.S- and Foreign Economic Data 



Table 2.— U.S. Gross Notional Product & Related Data . 



1985 



Gross national product 
Personal consutpt i on 
expenditures 
Curable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food & beverages 
Services 

Gross private domestic 
fnvestnoent 
Fixed investment 
Change in business inventories 

Met exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 



Gross national product 
Persofial consLmption 
expenditures 
OurabLe goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food t beverages 
Services 

Gross private domestic investinent 
Fixed invest[nent 
Change in txjsiness inventories 

Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 

goods & services 

CnP implicit price deflator % change 

Disposable personal incocne C$ bil) 
Disposable per. income (19S2 % bil) 
Per capita disposable per. income ($) 
Per capita dis. per. income (19S2 $) 

U.S. population, total, incl, military 
abroad (mi I) 
Civilian population (mil) 



Industrial production (1977=100) 
Leading economic indicators (1967=100) 
Civilian employment (mil. persons) 
Civilian unemployment rate (X) 

Personal income ($ bil annual rate) 
Money stock-H2 (dally avg) (S bil) 1/ 
Three-month Treasury bill rate (X) 
AAA corporate bond yield (Moody's) (X) 

Housing starts (thou) 2/ 

Auto sates at retail, total (mil) 

Business inventory/sates ratio 

Sales of all retail stores (S bil) 
Nondurable goods stores ($ bit) 
Food stores (S bit) 
Eating & drinking places ($ bil) 
Apparel & accessory stores ($ bil) 



Annual 1987 ]???.... 

19B6 1987 MI IV \ U 

% billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



in p 



4,0U.9 4,240.3 4,526.7 4,568.0 4,662.8 4,724.5 4, S23.fi 4,fi99.5 



2,629,0 
372.2 

911.2 

156.4 

471.6 

1,345.6 



643.1 

631.fi 

11.3 

-78.0 

fi20.& 

3,61S.7 



2,807.5 
406.5 
943.6 
167.0 
501.0 

1,457.3 



665,9 

650.4 
15.5 

-104.4 

fi71.2 



3,012.1 
421.9 
997.9 
17fi.2 

526.4 
1,592.3 



712. 

673. 

39. 



-123.0 
924.7 



3,05fi.2 

441,4 

1,006.6 

180.4 

52fi.4 

1,610.2 



702.fi 
688.3 

14.5 

-125.2 
932.2 



3,076.3 
422.0 

1,012,4 
1fi1.2 
530.9 

1,641.9 



764.9 
692.9 

72.0 

-125.7 
947,3 



3,12fi.1 

437.8 

1,016.2 

180.5 

535.9 

1,674.1 



763.4 

698,1 

65.3 

-112.1 

945.2 



3,194.6 

449.8 

1,036.6 

183.2 

546.3 

1,708.2 



75fi,1 

714,4 
43.7 

-90.4 

961.6 



3,257.6 
453,6 

1,057.6 
1fi7-3 
557.2 

1,746.4 



764.4 

721.4 

42.9 

■84.9 

962.4 



19fi2 S billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
3,721,7 3,847,0 3,865.3 3,923.0 3,956.1 3,985.2 4,007.3 



2,354.8 


2,455.2 


2,521.0 


355.1 
847.4 


385,0 


390.9 


fi79,5 


fi90.5 


147.2 


157,6 


160.5 


435.5 


448,0 


450.4 


1J52.3 


1,190,7 


1,239.5 



637,0 

62S.7 
9,1 

-104.3 

751.2 

3.0 

2,838.7 
2, 542.fi 

11,861 
10,625 



239.3 

237.0 



643.5 

62&.1 
15.4 

-137.5 

760.5 

2.7 



674. S 

640,4 

34.4 

-128-9 

7fiO,2 

3.3 



3,019.6 3,209.7 
2,640.9 2,686.3 

12,496 13,157 

10,929 11,012 



241.6 
239.4 

Annua I 



243.9 
241,7' 



2,545.2 
406.5 
891,9 
162.9 
449.4 

1, 246.fi 

667,9 
654,9 

13.0 

-130.7 
7S2.9 

3.1 

3,224.9 
2,683.9 

13,204 
10,989 



244.2 
242.0 

1987 



2,531.7 

387.6 
890.5 
160.3 
449.2 
1,253.6 

724.7 

657.6 

67.1 

-126.0 

792.6 

2.4 

3,315.8 
2,728.9 

13,543 
n,145 

244.8 

242.6 



2,559.8 



401 
892. 

159. 

451. 

1,265. 

728. 

662. 

66. 



-109.0 

776.4 

1.7 

3,375.6 
2,762.3 

13,760 
1 1 , 260 



2,579.0 
410.6 
893.6 
156.3 

453.2 
1,274.8 

715.1 

679.7 

35.3 

-92.6 

783 .8 
5.5 



2,601. 

411. 

901. 

163. 

452. 
1,288. 



719,7 

685.9 

33,8 

-94.9 

781.1 

4.4 



3,421.5 3,498.9 

2,762.2 2,794.0 

13,919 14,195 

11,237 11,335 



245.3 
243.1 



245.8 
243.6 



246.5 
244.2 



1988 



1985 



123.7 

168.6 

107,2 

7,2 

3,325.3 

2,562.6 
7.48 
11.37 

1,742 
11.0 
1.55 

115.0 

71.8 

23.7 

11,1 

6.2 



1986 



125,1 

179.3 

109,6 

7.0 

3,531.1 

2,807.7 
5.98 

9.02 

1,805 
11.4 
1.55 

121,2 

75.9 

24.6 

12.1 

6.7 



1987 Sept June July 
Monthly data seasonally adjusted 



129.8 
189.5 

112.4 
6.2 

3,780-0 
2,901.0 
5.82 
9,38 

1,621 
10.3 
1.51 

125.5 

76.9 

25.3 

12.7 

7.1 



131.0 

191.9 

113.0 

5.7 

3,820.8 

2,880.8 
6.32 
10.18 

1,679 
11,7 
1,48 

128.1 

79.9 

26.4 

12.3 

6.7 



136.5 

193.9 

115.0 

5.3 

4,044.9 
3,016.5 
6.50 
9.86 

1,465 
11.0 
1.50 

133.6 
82.9 
27.4 

12.9 
6.8 



138.1 
192.5 

115.1 
5.4 

4,071.3 
3,025.9 
6.75 
9.96 

1,477 
10.7 
1.50 

134.3 

83.6 

27,7 

13.1 

6.9 



Aug 



138-3 

193-4 

115.2 

5.6 



Sept 



138.3 
193.3 

115.3 
5.4 



4,083.4 4,103.3 

3,032.0 3,035.2 
7.02 7.23 
10.11 9.82 



1,431 

10.6 
1,50 

134,2 
84.2 
28.0 

13.1 
6.9 



1,453 
10.6 



133.7 

64.1 
27.9 

13.2 
7,0 



1/ Annual data as of December of the year listed. 2/ Private, including fam. P = preliminary. -- » not available. 
information contact: Janws Malley (202) 786-1782, 
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Table 3.— Foreign Economic Growth. Inflation. & Export Earnings 

1970*74 



Average Average 
1975-79 



1980 



1961 



1982 



i9a3 



1984 



1985 



1986 



1987 P 



1988 F 



Annua L percent change 



Information contact: Timothy Baxter (202) 786--1706. 



Farm Prices 



1989 F 



Total foreign 


























Real GNP 


5.5 


3.7 


2.6 


1_6 


1.7 


2.0 


3.2 


3.0 


2.7 


2.9 


3.3 


2.6 


CPI 


10.2 


14.0 


16.9 


15.6 


14.4 


18.4 


22.5 


21.6 


11.5 


16.4 


30.3 


37.3 


Export earnings _ 
Developed less U.S. 


27.6 


14.6 


22.2 


2.7 


-7.0 


2.6 


5.6 


1.6 


11.9 


18.6 


10.0 


6.6 


























Real GMP 


4.6 


3.1 


2.4 


1.4 


1.1 


1.9 


3.4 


3.3 


2.4 


3.0 


3.6 


2.5 


CPI 


Ai 


9.4 


10.9 


9.6 


8.0 


6.0 


5.1 


4.7 


2.8 


2.7 


2.9 


3.4 


Export earnings 


14.9 


17.0 


-3.3 


-4.3 


-0.5 


6.3 


4.6 


19.4 


17.5 


15.7 


4.8 


Centrally planned 


























Real GH? 


5.1 


3.5 


1.5 


2.1 


2.7 


3.4 


3.7 


2.9 


3.9 


2.6 


3.1 


3.3 


Export earnings 


19.4 


16.1 


16.5 


3.4 


6.0 


8.2 


1.5 


-5.1 


7.3 


6.7 


7.7 


fi.O 


Latin America 


























Real GNP 


7.4 


5,1 


5.3 


0.7 


-0.5 


-2.7 


3.3 


3.6 


3.7 


2.3 


-0.5 


1.4 


CPI 


23.5 


53.7 


61.3 


64.9 


72.6 


126.2 


174.1 


179.4 


86.1 


136.8 


280.5 


350.8 


Export earnings 


28.2 


12.8 


30.1 


5.3 


-10.O 


-0.8 


6,7 


-7.7 


-14.1 


8.6 


11.9 


7.0 


Africa £ Middle East 


























Real GNP 


8.9 


6.4 


1.3 


0.0 


1.4 


0.1 


1.1 


0.0 


■1.2 


1.8 


2.6 


3.3 


CPI 


8.7 


16,4 


24.6 


17.3 


12.9 


16.7 


19.4 


11.2 


11.6 


15.7 


17,9 


17.6 


Export earnings 


50. 9 


13.2 


37.9 


-9.2 


-19.7 


-17.5 


-7.0 


-6.9 


-14.6 


11.8 


-1,4 


4.2 


Asia 

Real GNP 


6.0 


6.8 


6.3 


6.6 


3-6 


6.6 


5.4 


4.0 


5.8 


5.9 


7.3 


6.1 


CPI 


13.0 


8.4 


16.4 


14.1 


7.3 


7.7 


8.5 


5.2 


4.5 


5.4 


6.7 


7.1 


Export earnings 


28.9 


18.6 


27.8 


6.8 


-0.3 


3.4 


13.7 


-1.2 


5.9 


28.1 


23.8 


13.3 


P = prel iminary. F 


= forecast. 

























Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U-S. Average, 



Prices received 
All farm products 
All crops 
Food grains 
fcefS artfn? & hay 

Teed 0ralr>s 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Oil-bearing crops 
Frait, aU 

fresh market 1/ 
Corrmercfal vegetables 

Fresh market 
Potatoes & dry beans 
LWeatock & products 
Heftt an T mall 
Da try products 
Poultry & eggs 
Prices paid 
Coflwoditfes I services, 

interest, taxes, & wage rates 
Production items 
Feed 
Feeder livestock 

Fertilizer 

Agricuttvral chemicats 

fuels t energy 

farm A motor supplies 

Autos t trucks 

Tractors I set^-propel led machinery 

Other machinery 

BuiLding t fencing 

Farm services & c«th rent 
Interest payable per acre on fann real esttte debt 
TaKe* payable per acr* on farm real estate 
U*ge rates (seaSorally adjusted) 
Production (terns, fntatest, taxes, t uage rates 

Ratio, prices receivecf to prices paid 2/ 



Price* received Cl910- _ 

Prices paid, etc. ^(Parity index] (1910-U = 100) 

Parity ratio (1910-14^100) 2/ 



1935 



i?a 

120 
133 
12? 
122 

93 
153 

84 
ISO 
192 
129 
122 
124 
136 
U2 
131 
119 



163 
151 
116 
154 
153 
135 
128 
201 
146 
193 
17fl 
1S3 
136 
150 
237 
133 
154 
157 

79 

565 

1,120 

52 



Annua I 
1936 



123 

107 

109 

96 

96 

91 

138 

77 

170 

178 

130 

123 

114 

138 

145 

129 

128 



159 
U4 

loe 

153 
U8 
124 
127 

^6^ 

144 
198 
174 
1&4 
136 
145 
219 
154 
160 
150 

77 
561 

1,096 

51 



1987 



127 

106 

103 

65 

81 

98 

129 

79 

182 

193 

144 

147 

127 

146 

163 

129 

107 



162 
147 
103 
179 
148 
118 
124 
161 
U4 
208 
174 
185 
137 
146 
207 
136 
167 
152 

73 

578 

1,115 

52 



1987 
Oct 



127 
106 
108 

86 

81 
106 
135 

79 
196 
210 
122 
117 

95 
147 
165 
133 

98 



165 
150 
105 
190 
149 
121 
123 
168 
144 
213 
176 
188 
13fl 
146 
207 
136 
16? 
155 

77 

579 
1,134 
51 



Hay June 
1977= too 



1988 
July Aug 



Sept R Oct P 



134 
117 
125 
105 
96 
97 
126 
103 
195 
206 
115 
108 

iia 

151 
176 
117 
106 



80 
614 



137 
127 
138 
127 
126 
101 
126 
117 
179 
191 
116 
110 
113 
147 
166 
116 
114 



82 
627 



141 
133 
143 
142 
141 
97 
126 
122 
161 
171 
126 
122 
151 
147 
163 
117 
136 



172 
160 
147 
180 
150 
132 
127 

1^ 
216 

179 
199 
138 
150 
193 
138 
174 
162 



82 

642 
1,182 
54 



144 
135 
147 
13ft 
137 
87 
129 
119 
181 
196 
147 
148 
154 
152 
166 
122 
137 



84 
657 



144 


144 


135 


135 


151 


15" 


137 


139 


134 


137 


86 


83 


140 


143 


119 


116 


186 


165 


202 


201 


139 


132 


139 


132 


136 


129 


153 


153 


167 


168 


128 


132 


139 


132 



84 
658 



174 
162 
142 
191 
150 
134 
127 
162 
152 
215 
188 
201 
139 
150 
193 
138 
174 
164 

83 

659 

1,198 

55 



■A^ fresh market for noncitrus: fresh market end processing for citrus. 2/ Ratio of index of prices received for all farm products to 

inden of pricta paid for conmodtties and services, interest, taxes, and wage rates. Ratio derived using the most recent prices paid index. 

Prices paid data is quarterly and will be published in January, April, July, and October. R ■ revised. P • Prel1mir%ary. ■- » rwt 
available. 



Information Contact: National Agricultural Statistics Service (202) 447-5446. 
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Tables.— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average ^ 

Annual 1/ 
1985 1986 1987 



Crops 

All wheat (t/bu) 3.20 

Rfce, rough (l/cwt> 7.85 

Corn <$/bu) 2.49 

Sorghum (t/cwt) 3.97 

All hay, baled ($/ton) 69.93 

Soybeans (t/bu) 5.42 

Cotton, Upland (cts/lb) 56.1 

Potatoes <t/cHt) 3.92 

Lettuce (t/cwt) 10.90 

Tomatoes (l/cut> 24.10 

Onfons (t/cwt> 9.08 

Dry edible beans (t/cwt) 17.60 

Apples for fresh use (cts/lb) 14.7 

Pears for fresh use CVton) 349.00 

Oranges, all uses ($/box) 2/ 7.41 

Grapefruit, alt uses (t/box) 2/ 4.01 

Livestock 

Beef cattle (t/cwt) 53.96 

Calves ft/cwt) 62.43 

Hogs (t/cwt) 44.16 

Lambs (t/cwt) 68.08 
Alt milk, sold to plants tt/cwt) 12.75 

Milk, manuf. grade (t/cwt) 11.72 

Broilers (cts/tb) 30.1 

Eggs (cts/doj) 3/ 57.1 

Turkeys (cts/lb) 47.2 

Wool (cts/lb) 4/ 62.6 



2.71 

5.04 
1.96 
3.11 

61.64 



5 
55 



,00 

.0 



5.03 
11.90 
25.10 
10.90 
19.10 

19.8 
369.00 
4.42 
4.29 



52.84 
60.89 
49.68 

69.10 

12.50 

11.46 

34.5 

61.6 

44.4 

64.3 



2.55 

4.49 
1.56 
2.56 

62.90 
5.08 
59.4 

4.47 
14.70 
26.00 
12.50 
14.90 



19.4 

225.00 

4. 

5. 



.55 

.00 



61.37 
78_05 
51.65 
77.93 
12.54 



11 
28 

54. 
34 



37 

a 

9 
3 



87.1 



1987 
Oct 



2.62 
5.88 
1.55 
2.48 

64.70 
5.04 
65.1 

3.74 

13.20 

25.60 

8.76 

14.60 

12.7 
214.00 
10.42 
8.58 



62.90 

81.40 

48.90 

71.90 

12.90 

11.80 

25.1 

50.2 

30.2 

95.5 



Hay 

2.99 
7.71 
1,95 
2.91 

80.90 
6.99 
58.9 

4.66 
7.89 

22.60 

9.10 

18.40 

11.1 
404.00 
7.87 
3.96 



69.30 

93.40 
46.30 
72.60 
11.40 
10.40 
33.5 
43.1 
29.7 
165.0 



June 



3.36 
7.29 

2.41 
4.13 

76.80 
8.14 
61.2 

4.23 

10.70 
24.80 
49 
00 



8. 
2V 



10.9 
526.00 
7.76 
2.69 



65.00 
84.90 
47_10 
60.20 
11.30 
10.30 
36-7 
45.7 
31 _6 
161.0 



1988 
July Atjg 



3. 

7. 
2. 

4. 

S3. 

8. 

58. 



50 
51 
72 
56 

10 
50 
6 



5.70 
7.62 

31.00 
11_50 
27.50 

19.7 
410.00 
4.11 
4.74 



63.20 
87.70 
44.10 
60.00 
11.40 
10.40 
42.1 
57.8 
39.4 
133.0 



3.61 
7.42 
2.65 
4.39 

83.10 
8.33 
52.6 

5.92 

13.20 
38.90 

8.09 
26.00 

26.1 
383.00 
4.92 
4.09 



65.90 
90.90 
44.70 
59.80 
11.80 
10.90 
41.9 
58.1 
41.6 
128.0 



Sept R Oct P 



3.75 
6.82 

2.60 
4.24 

85.50 
7.94 
51.8 



4, 
11, 
31 



97 

10 
90 



10.40 
27.00 

25.1 
418.00 
4,17 
7.34 



67.20 
89.00 
40.70 
64.30 
12.40 
11.60 
39.2 
63.6 
45.7 
111.0 



3.89 
7,15 
2.71 
4.21 

86.80 
7_71 
50.0 

4.42 
16.20 
21.40 

9.06 
30.10 

20.8 
406.00 
5.48 
7.5? 



67.90 
90.60 
39.40 
66.60 
12.80 
11.90 
37.5 
58.7 
47.8 
135.0 



1/ Calendar year averages, except for potatoes, dry edible beans, apples, oranges, and grapefru^, which are crop years. 
2/ Equivalent on-tree returns. 3/ Average of all eggs sold by producers Including hatching eggs and e99s sold at retail. 
4/ Average local market price, excluding incentive payments. R = revised. P ■ preliminary. 

Information content: National Agricultural Statistics Service (202) 447-5446. 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6.-Con5umer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) . 

Annual 1987 1988 



'l987* 


Sept 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 
1982-84 


May 
= 100 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


113.6 


115.0 


116.0 


116.5 


117.1 


117.5 


118-0 


118.5 


119.0 


119.8 


113.6 


115.1 


116.0 


116.6 


117.2 


117.6 


118.1 


118.4 


118^9 


119.7 


113.5 


114.1 


115.7 


115.9 


116.6 


117.0 


117.6 


ns.s 


119.4 


120.2 


117_0 


118.0 


119.7 


120.2 


120.7 


121.0 


121.5 


122.1 


122.5 


123.0 


111.9 


112.4 


113.9 


113.9 


114.6 


115.1 


115.8 


117.3 


118.1 


119.0 


109.6 


112.0 


110.2 


110.9 


110.8 


111.7 


113.8 


113.4 


113.2 


113.4 


106.3 


107.4 


108.5 
112.3 


109.8 


110.5 


111.7 


114.1 


113.4 


112.7 


113.6 


115.9 


121.1 


112.6 


111.4 


111.7 


114.6 


114.3 


114.1 


113.7 


112.6 


112-5 


108.4 


109.1 


110.2 


114.0 


120.1 


129.0 


131.7 


133.4 


129.9 


132.0 


137.0 


136.0 


139.3 


136.1 


136.0 


138.1 


137.9 


136.0 


91.5 


97.6 


85.5 


87.9 


85.0 


81.8 


83.6 


95.1 


104.2 


103.1 


105.9 


106.4 


107.3 


107.2 


107.1 


107.4 


107.2 


107.6 


108.2 


10S.9 


108.1 


107.8 


109.5 


110.3 


110.3 


111.2 


111.5 


112.6 


114.9 


115.9 


132.0 


131.7 


132.6 


133.8 


139.9 


146.6 


143.6 


147.8 


150.1 


153.3 


110.6 


112.1 


118.0 


119.4 


122.1 


121.8 


123.5 


123.0 


123.4 


123.8 


121.6 


114.6 


133.7 


125.6 


127.5 


124.5 


121.8 


127.0 


125.9 


132.1 


116.0 


110.5 


106.2 


106. 5 


111.2 


114.7 


122.2 


125.7 


132.0 


124.8 


107.1 


107.6 


107.6 


107.9 


108.4 


108.6 


110.0 


111.3 


113.9 


116.4 


114.8 


115.4 


118.7 


118.9 


119.8 


120.3 


]n-i 


122.1 


124.0 


124.7 


111.0 


111.6 


112.2 


112.6 


112.3 


112.5 


114.0 


114.8 


115.6 


107.5 


105.8 


107.7 


107.7 


107.8 


107.5 


107.1 


107.2 


107.0 


107.4 


109.6 


112.9 


108.8 


113.7 


116.6 


115-7 


113.6 


111.3 


111.3 


117.0 


105.1 


105.7 


105.8 


107.3 


109.4 


109.7 


109.2 


108.2 


107.4 


112.2 


133.6 


135.9 


142.2 


142.8 


U2.9 


143.2 


143.6 


147.5 


148.6 


148.9 


114.1 


114.9 


116.8 


117.4 


118.0 


118.2 


118.7 


119.2 


119.3 


119.6 



Consigner price index, all items 
Consumer price index, less food 

AU food 

Food awav from home 
Food at hofne 

Heats 1/ 
Beef & veal 
Pork 

Poultry 

Fish 

Eggs 

Dairy products 2/ 

Fats & oils 3/ 

Fresh fruit 

Processed fruit 

Fresh vegetables 

Potatoes 

Processed vegetables 
Cereals i bakery products 
Sugar & sweets 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Apparel cormodities less footwear 

Footwear 

Tobacco i smoking products 

Geverages, alcoholic 

1/ Beef, veal, lent), pork, and processed meat. 2/ Includes butter. 3/ Excludes butter. 

Information contact: Ralph Parlett (202) 786-1870. 
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Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 







AnrKJal 




1987 
Sept 






19SS 








1985 


1986 


1937 


Apr" 


Hay R 


June 


July 


Aug 


SepC 












1982= 


100 










Finished g(>ods V 


104.7 


103.2 


105.4 


105.7 


107.0 


107.5 


107.9 


108.5 


108.3 


108.6 


Consumer foods 


1D4.6 


107.3 


109.5 


110.5 


110.3 


111.2 


112.5 


113.7 


113.6 


115.2 


Fresh fruit 


103.1 


112.9 


112.0 


107.5 


105.3 


113.6 


112.2 


115.0 


103,7 


119.0 


Fresh & dried v^getabLes 


99.4 


97.fi 


103.8 


99,4 


98.4 


92.3 


90.6 


104,7 


103.2 


117-7 


Orfed fruft 


85.7 


91.9 


95.0 


94.2 


99.3 


99.3 


99.2 


99.3 


99,3 


101.0 


Canned fruit & juice 


113.fi 


111.0 


115.4 


116.4 


119.7 


119,9 


119,3 


120,2 


120.2 


120.5 


Frozen fruit & juice 


118.5 


103.0 


113,3 


112,9 


129.3 


130,9 


131,3 


130,5 


130.9 


130.6 


Fresh ve^.. excL potatoes 


100.3 


99.3 


99.0 


93,2 


93.5 


88.5 


86.6 


96.9 


94.3 


110.4 


Carried veg. & juices 
Frozen vegetables 


101.9 


101.2 


103.6 


102.3 


103.1 


103.2 


103.7 


107,9 


111.3 


111.6 


106.5 


106.6 


107.3 


107.7 


106.8 


106.5 


106.6 


107.1 


109.2 


109.6 


Potatoes 


101.2 


104.0 


120.1 


110.6 


97.6 


100.5 


39.9 


104.2 


IOfl.3 


129.7 


Eggs 

GaKCry products 


95.6 


99.5 


87,6 


100.6 


73.1 


70.3 


75.1 


92,2 


105.5 


102.1 


113.9 


116.6 


118.5 


119.3 


123.7 


124.5 


125,5 


126.0 


126.3 


129.7 


Heats 


90.9 


93.9 


100.4 


105,7 


99.0 


102.2 


104.2 


101.5 


99.4 


101.4 


Beef & veal 


90.3 


88.1 


95.5 


96.7 


101.4 


102.3 


103,3 


101.0 


93,4 


103.8 


Pork 


fi9.1 


99.9 


104.9 


119,2 


92.5 


100.4 


104.1 


101.2 


93.6 


96-5 


Processed poultry 


110.4 


116.7 


103.5 


101.9 


100.2 


105.6 


114.2 


124.6 


122.2 


123 1 


F^sh 


114.6 


124.9 


140.0 


133.5 


149.3 


150.3 


157-4 


152.0 


152.1 


154.0 


Dairy products 


100.2 


99.9 


101.6 


102.7 


100. 


100.1 


100-5 


101.2 


102-1 


103.3 


Processed fruits & vegetables' 


107.9 


104.9 


103.6 


10S.5 


111,5 


111.7 


112.0 


113.4 


115.1 


115.2 


Shortening & cooking oil 


123.9 


103.3 


103.9 


104.3 


114.3 


116.0 


122.3 


129.5 


127.6 


124.0 


Consumer finished goods Less foods 


103.3 


98.5 


100,7 


101.1 


102.6 


103.0 


103.0 


103,7 


104.1 


103.0 


Beverages alcoholic 
soft drinks 


107.6 


110,1 


110.4 


109.5 


111.7 


111.6 


111.7 


111.8 


112.2 


111.9 


107.7 


109.5 


111.9 


112.0 


114.1 


114. 2 


113.4 


113.2 


113.9 


114.3 


Apparel 


105.0 


106.3 


108.4 


109.2 


110.8 


111.0 


111.7 


112.2 


112.1 


112.6 


Footyear 


104.7 


106.fi 


109.4 


111,0 


114.1 


114.2 


114.3 


115.5 


116.0 


116.4 


Tobacco products 


132.5 


142.4 


154.7 


157.6 


166.3 


166.3 


166.3 


175.4 


175.4 


175.4 


Intermediate materials 2/ 


102.6 


99.1 


101.5 


102,7 


105.6 


106.3 


107.4 


103.2 


ioa.4 


108.7 


HaCerials for food manufacturing 


101.4 


98.4 


100.3 
92.9 


102.3 


102.6 


104.0 


107.0 


109.9 


103.3 


109.6 


Flour 


99.fi 


94. 5 


93.2 


96.3 


97.2 


109.7 


110.0 


111.6 


114.2 


Refined sugar 3/ 


102.fi 


103.2 


106.4 


107.4 


107.2 


106.6 


106.6 


108.1 


109.0 


108.7 


Crude vegetable oils 


137.5 


d4.fi 


84.2 


79.9 


109.0 


114.1 


124.2 


14S.6 


134.9 


127.3 


Crijde rnaterials 4/ 


95.fi 


B7.7 


93.7 


95.7 


95.6 


97.2 


9S.2 


97.0 


97.3 


96 6 


Foodstuffs & feedstuffs 


94.8 


93.2 


96.2 


96.6 


101.1 


104.7 


108.4 


109.9 


110.1 


111.5 


Fruits St vegetables 5/ 


102.6 


103.9 


106.B 


102.5 


101.0 


101.2 


99.6 


103.7 


105.1 


117.7 


Grains 


96.1 


79.2 


71.1 


69.5 


82.3 


82.9 


103.4 


111,5 


109.9 


112.9 


Livestock 


fi9.1 


91.3 


102.0 


104.1 


107.7 


111.3 


105.4 


99.1 


99.9 


99.7 


Poultry, Live ^ . ^ 


117.fi 


129.6 


101.2 


100.3 


97.6 


112.2 


130.4 


156.4 


145.1 


142.7 


Ftbers, plant & animal 
Fluid rrUk 


97.4 


88.3 


106.5 


113-5 


103.6 


103.7 


107.6 


99.4 


98-7 


89.7 


93.6 


90.9 


91.9 


92.7 


85.4 


85.3 


83.8 


S4.9 


87.1 


39.8 


Oilseeds 


94.4 


91.4 


99.3 


96,7 


121.5 


127.5 


153.8 


152.3 


150.7 


155.7 


Tobacco, leaf 


101.2 


89.7 


85.8 


88.5 


82.0 


82.0 


S2.0 


82.0 


&4-0 


91.1 


Sugar, raw cane 


104.6 


104.9 


110.3 


110.9 


111.9 


111.3 


112.7 


113.2 


111.8 


111.6 



All corrniodities 

Industrial cofimodities 

AU foods 6/ 
Farm products & 
processed foods S feeds 
Farm products 

Processed foods l feeds 6/ 
Cereal I bakery products 
Su^ar ii confectionery 
Beverages 



103.1 
103.7 



100.1 



102.3 103.7 105.3 106.5 107.4 107.3 108.0 108.1 



99.9 102.6 103.5 105.6 106.1 106.5 106.7 107.1 106.9 

103.9 105.5 107-8 103.9 108.9 110.1 111.8 113-4 113.0 114.6 

114.0 
111.1 
115.6 
126.4 
115.5 
11^.7 



100.6 


101.2 


103.7 


104.6 


106,4 


108.1 


111.3 


95.1 


92.9 


95.5 


96.1 


99-2 


102.2 


106-4 


103.5 


105.4 


107.9 


108.9 


110-1 


111.2 


113.9 


110.2 


111.0 


112.6 


113.0 


120.2 


120.4 


123.0 


107.9 


109.6 


112.7 


114.0 


113.3 


113.1 


113.6 


107.7 


114.5 


112.5 


111.6 


114.1 


114.1 


114.0 



113.0 


112.6 


108.7 


108.9 


115.3 


114,6 


123.9 


124.4 


115.7 


115.6 


114.2 


114.5 



1/ Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer- 2/ Comodities requiring further processing to become finished 
goods. 3/ All types and sues of refined sugar. 4/ Products entering market for the first tfme that have not been 
njanufactured at that point. 5/ Fresh and dried. 6/ Includes all raw, intermediate, aod processed foods (excludes soft 
drinks, alcoholic beverages, and marKJfactured animal feeds)- R = revised. 

Information contact: Bureau of Labor Statistics C202) 523-1913. 
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Table 8.— Farm-Retail Price Spreads, 



flarVet basktt 1/ 
Retifl coat (l9aZ'ei=lOC) 
Firm Vllue <l9a2'd4=l00> 
Fsrm-ret»il spread (19flZ-84»100) 
Form value-retail cost (3t) 

Heat products 
Retifl cost n982-ei»100) 
Fa™ vaLue <l962'ft;-100) 
Fflrm-rttnl spread (19a2*a4«T00) 
FArm vfltue-retail cost (t) 

Dairy products 

Retail coftt C19a?'B4>lOO> 
f^rm value C1982-a4-l00> 
Fanfl-retafl spread (19fli-ei=l00) 
F^rm value-retail cost Ct) 

PouUrv 
Retail cost C196Z-a^>lOO> 
Fara value C19aZ'e<4.100l 
FArm-retall spread C19a2-8<^-100) 
Farm value-retail cost (3t> 

Eggs 
Retail cost (19a2-ei-100> 
Farm value (19flZ-S4«100) 
Farm-retail spread (19a2-ei»100) 
Farm value- r«taH cost (t) 

cereal 1 bakery product* 
Utetml co^t ( 1902' S4:: 100) 
Farm value Cl9a2'S<^^100) 
Farn-retall spreed (^982-8^^100) 
Farm value-retail cc^t Ct> 

Fresh fruits 
Retail cost Cl9«'6i=100) 
Farm value (WM-ft^-lOO) 
Farm-retail sprtad (I9a2-ei»100) 
Farm value^retail tost (t) 

Fr«&h vegetables 
Retail costs M982'a4«10a> 
Farm value Cl9a2-5A>1D0) 
Farm-retail aprtad C19flZ-S4=laO) 
Fani value-retail cost (t) 

Proee^^ed fruit* I vegetables 
Retafl cost 0962-64-100) 
farm value <l982-ei.100) 
Farm-retail spread M9B2-ei-100> 
Farin value-retail coitft (t) 

Fats I Qfls 
R<t(Hl cost (1982 84-100) 
Farm value (1982'84=1tM) 
Farm-retail spread <19fl2 Si^lOO) 
Farm value-retail cost (fi 



1984 



102.9 
103,5 
102.6 
35,2 

99,8 
99,4 
100,3 
50. i 

101,3 
99,Z 

103,? 
47,0 

107,3 
112,6 
101,1 
56,2 

109,1 
110,1 
107.4 

103,9 

102,9 

104.1 

12,1 

106,6 
113,7 
^03.3 
33,7 

?0A.2 
108.3 



Arvxi^l 
1985 1986 



108. 
34. 

104 

106. 

103. 

24, 



106.6 
124.3 
100.2 
31.3 



104,1 
96.2 

108,3 
32,4 

98,9 
91,3 
la6.7 
46.8 

103,2 
95.2 

110, S 
44,2 

106. 2 
105.9 
106,6 
53.3 

91,0 

.^^^ 
100.4 

60,5 

107,9 
94,3 

109,8 
10,7 

118,4 

29,6 

103.5 
93,1 

108,9 
30,5 

107.0 
117,7 
103.7 
26,2 

103.9 
104,3 
110.6 
25.8 



106,3 
94.9 
112,5 

31.2 

109,8 
46,8 

103,3 
92,6 

113,3 
43,0 

114,2 
115,1 
n3,3 
53,9 

97,2 
92,4 
106,0 
61.0 

110,9 

76,3 

115,7 

S.4 

120.4 
103,8 
126.0 
27,4 



107,7 
90,0 

116 
28 



105. 
101. 
106, 
22. 



1987 



111,6 
97,1 

1W.4 
30.5 

109.6 
101.2 
118.3 
46.7 

105.9 
93,3 

117.5 
42.3 



112,6 
93.8 

134.2 
44.6 



91,5 

76.8 

117.9 

53,9 



106,5 
76,2 

117,6 
19.2 



114.8 

71.0 

120.9 

7.6 

135.6 

113,9 

145.7 

Z6.5 

121,6 
112,0 
126.5 
31,3 

109.0 
111,1 
108,3 
24,2 

108,1 
74,1 

120,6 
18,4 



1987 
sept 

112. Z 
98.0 

1ZO.0 
30.6 

112,0 
105,5 
118,7 
47.7 

106,4 
94,0 

117.9 
42,4 

112,5 
92,2 

135,9 
43.8 

97,6 

88,1 

114,7 

38.0 

115.4 

70,3 

121,7 

7,5 

135,3 

110,7 

146,7 

25,3 

114,6 
100,9 
121,6 
29,9 

110,1 
107,5 

'm 

107,8 
71.4 

121,2 
17,8 



19Sa 



Apr 

114,2 
95.6 

124,3 
29.3 

110,8 
102.0 
119.9 
46,6 

107,1 

sa.1 

124,6 
39,5 

110,2 
89,7 

133,9 
43,5 

85,0 
61,9 
126.5 
46.8 

119,8 

83,8 

124,8 

8.6 

141.8 
89,8 

165.8 
20,0 

127,5 
104,2 
139,5 
27,7 

116,0 
131,4 
111,2 
26,9 

110,3 
95,6 

115,7 
23.3 



Hay 



115,0 
98.1 

124,0 
29.9 

ni,r 

^03.2 
120,4 
4^,8 

107.4 
86.5 

126,7 
3S,6 

114,0 
105.1 

124,2 
49,4 

81,8 
56,6 
127.1 
44.4 

120.3 

86.8 

125.0 

8.3 

149.8 
122.9 
162.2 
25.9 

124.5 
89.4 

142,6 
24,4 

115.9 
135.8 
110,2 
27,5 

111.2 
100.6 
115.1 
24.3 



JUM 



115.5 
101.3 
123.2 

30.7 

113.8 
108.3 
119.4 
48.2 

107.2 
86,3 

126,5 
38.6 

120.1 
114.7 
126.3 
51.1 

83.6 
62.7 
121.1 
48.2 

120.8 

94.2 

124.5 

9.6 

142.2 

105,0 

159.4 

23. 3 

121.8 
93,6 

136,3 
26,1 

117.6 

135,7 

112,0 

27,4 

111,5 

m 

26,1 



July 



117,3 
104,5 
124,2 
31,2 

113,4 
97.5 

129,7 
43,6 

107,6 
88,0 

125,7 
39,2 

129,0 

135.5 

121,5 

56,2 

95,1 
84,9 
113,4 
57,4 

122.1 

97.1 

125.6 

9.7 

150.7 

129.6 

160.4 

27.2 

127.0 
112.1 
134.7 
30.0 

117.8 

139.8 

110.9 

28.2 

112.6 
132.9 
10S.1 
31.8 



Aug 

118,4 
104,5 
125,8 
30.9 

113.2 
97,5 

129,3 
43,6 

108,2 
88,8 

126,1 
39,4 

131,7 
133.8 
129,3 
54,4 

104,2 
S6,6 

135,9 
53,4 

124,0 

99.1 

127,5 

9.8 

153.5 

125.5 

166.4 

25.8 

125 .9 
121.4 
128.2 
32.7 

119.2 

140. 1 

112.7 

27.9 

114.9 
114.7 
115.0 
a6.9 



Sept 



119.5 
105.3 
126.3 
31.0 

113,4 
100.3 
126.5 
44,8 

108,9 
89.3 

127.0 
39,4 

133,4 
128.4 
139,1 
51,5 

103,1 
97,0 

141,1 
60,4 

124.7 

101,1 

128,0 

9,9 

157,5 

120,0 

174.8 

24,1 

132,1 
124.2 

120,4 

143.4 

113.2 

23.3 

115.9 
110.9 
117.7 
25,7 



Annual 



Beef, Choice 

Retafl price 2/ Ccts/lb) 

Net carcass value 3/ Ccts) 

Net farm value 4/ <cts} 

Farm retail spread Cct«> 
Carcass-retail spread 5/ <cts) 
Fana-carcass spre«d 6/ (cts) 

farm value-retail price it) 
Pork 

Retail prke 2/ (cts/lb) 

Wholesale value 3/ {ccs) 

Net farm Value 4/ (cts) 

fsnrretaU spread lets) 
Uhole$alf -retail spreads/ {cts) 
Farm- wholesale spread 6/ (cts) 

Ferm value-retail price (3t) 



1984 



239.6 
147,6 
140.0 
99.6 
92,0 
7.6 
58 

162.0 
110,1 
77,4 
84,6 
51,9 

3|.r 



1935 



232.6 
135.2 
126,8 
105,8 

97,4 
8,4 

55 

162,0 
101,1 
71,4 
90.6 
60.9 
29,7 
44 



1986 



230.7 
133.1 
124,4 
106,3 

97,6 
8,7 

54 

178,4 
110,9 
82,4 
96,0 
67.5 
28,5 
4^ 



1987 



242,5 
145.3 
137.9 
104,6 

97.2 
7.4 

57 

iaa,4 

113,0 
82. 7 

105,7 
75.4 
30,3 
44 



1987 



Sept Apr 



1988 



May 



July 



Aug 



245,5 


250,2 


253,2 


259,9 


259.3 


ni:i 


144.9 


156,7 


166,2 


15B,2 


144.6 


137,6 


152.4 


158.6 


148.1 


137.9 


142.9 


107,9 


97.7 




111.8 


121.3 


114.9 


100,6 


93,4 


87.0 


101.6 


114.7 


107.3 


7.3 


4.3 


7,6 


10.1 


6.7 


7.6 


56 


61 


63 


57 


53 


55 


196.9 


182,9 


133,6 


157.9 


187.4 


185.5 


119.8 


102.5 


106,4 


106,3 


100.0 


101.4 


87,8 


67,2 


76,1 


76.8 




73.4 




115,7 


107,5 


111.1 


1 4.3 


112.1 


y^. 1 


80,4 


77,1 


81,6 


J 17.4 


84.1 


32.0 


35.3 


30, |[ 


39,5 


:7.4 


28.0 


45 


37 


41 


41 


39 


40 



Sept 

259.7 
153.6 
145.8 
113.8 
106.0 
7,8 
56 

184.9 
97.2 
65,1 

119.8 
87.7 
32.1 
35 




cuts tporfc) equivalent to 1 lb, of retail cut*- 
quj^ntity of hye animat equivalent to 1 lb, of 



*, beef adjusted for value of fat >nd bor* byproducts, ^/Karfcet value to Producer for 
"L^ir "'- - -z ----i u 7 -.1' — .^* r?^*'^ ^y^? •^C*^ ^'^^ *»' byproduct*, 5/ Representa charges far retatling and other 
iMrketing services such as fabricating, Hholefl*ling and tn-clty transportAtion, 6/ Represents charfles made for UvestocE 
marketing, proce«siri9, and transportation to city unere consuned. 

Note; Arnual historical data on fann-reCaU price spreads may be foinl in Food Cost Revie«, 1986. a^r mo. 574, ERS, USD*. 

rnfOnnation contacts: Denis DunhH (202) 786-1870; Ron Gkistafson (202> 786-1286. 
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Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs 





Annua L 






1987 






1988 




1985 


1986 


1987 


]i""" 


III 


IV 


-...- 


ii" 


IM P 










1967=100 








363.0 
357.9 

382.7 
364.1 


359.4 
363.4 
376.3 
347.9 


361.1 
370.2 
384.2 
341.7 


360.8 
371.1 
382.4 
341.1 


360.3 
368.0 
384.3 
542.2 


362.4 
371.7 

387.1 
342.1 


366.5 
377.8 

390.6 
344. S 


367.9 

3S0.9 
392.0 

344.2 


367.3 

379.2 
39S.1 
343.2 


312.1 
271.6 
416.9 

294.7 
274.4 
380.0 
213.8 


317.4 
269.1 
430.1 
307.9 
274.8 
398.0 
209.3 


329.8 
288.0 
433.0 
331.3 
280.2 
402.0 
222.1 


328.1 
285.5 
433.5 
328.8 

278.0 
403.3 
213.1 


330.6 
288.8 

433. S 
333.4 
280.1 
401.4 
226.3 


33S.8 

296.5 
433. S 
342.4 
284.7 
400.1 
241.2 


341.0 
299.1 
443.9 
351.1 
288.3 
400.0 
249.0 


347.8 

307.1 
443.9 
359.9 
302.4 
398.7 
256.9 


35S.6 

311.4 
443.3 
382.2 
315.0 
398.6 
277. S 


393.9 

320.2 
700.0 
453.5 
821.5 
1,155.2 


391.7 
339.7 

590.2 

457.9 

499.8 

1,096.9 


335.0 
361.1 
596.7 
450.5 

561.4 
1,049.0 


385.3 
359.0 
592.4 

448.6 
541.3 

1,064_7 


385.4 
363.2 
612.2 
465.5 
582.5 
1,057.2 


38S.3 
367.4 
602.4 
444.7 
601.4 
1,027.6 


399.6 
377.9 

445."3 
526.7 

1,021.3 


40S.2 
382.8 
585.1 
446.8 

534.0 
1,042.7 


404.4 
386.6 

580.9 

474.9 

472.4 

1,049.1 


224.9 


236.1 


238.4 


237.7 


239.7 


239.5 


239.9 


240.9 


241.3 


268.3 


273.8 


2^.4 


279.2 


280.6 


281.2 


280.6 


280.3 


280.3 


360.3 


368. S 


382.6 


379.7 


385.1 


387.9 


391.2 


39S.3 


397.5 


321.9 


334.1 


346.1 


345.3 


346.8 


350.6 


353.5 


360.8 


361.5 


287.9 


282.8 


286.8 


286.2 


287.1 


290.2 


294.9 


302.2 


310.2 


362.0 


382.3 


399.6 


397.3 


401.2 


408.3 


412.8 


416.2 


422.5 


157.2 


125.1 


132.9 


134-0 


137.5 


143.5 


131.4 


142.0 


159.7 


358.6 


354.9 


360.4 


359.5 


361-3 


363.4 


367.1 


371.0 


372.6 



Labor-hourly earnings 
and benefits 
Processing 
Whotesaling 
RetdlUng 

Packaging £ containers 
Paperboard boxes £ containers 
Metal cans 

Paper bags £ related products 
Plastic tilrn^ £ bottles 
Glass containers 
Metal foil 

Transportation services 

Advertising 

Fuel & power 

Electric 

Petroleim 

Natural gas 

Conmunicatlons, water £ sewage 

Rent 

Maintenance £ repair 

Business services 

Supplies 

Property taxes £ insurance 

Interest^ short-term 

Total marketing cost index 

* Indexes measure changes in ernployee earnings and benefits and in prices of supplies and services used ir* processing, 
wholesaling, and retailing U.S. farm foods purchased for st-home consumption. P = preliminary. 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 786-1870. 
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Table 10,-U.S, 


Meat Supply &U 


S9 


















Beg 
stocks 


Pro- 
duc- 
tion 
1/ 


Im- 
ports 


Total 

supply 


Ex- 
ports 


Ship- 
ments. 


Ending 
stocks 


Consurption 


Primary 
market 
price 3/ 




Total 


Per 

capfta 2/ 

Pounds 










Hill 


ion pounds 4/ 






Beef 
1986 
1987 

1988 F 

1989 F 


420 
412 
386 
375 


24,371 
23,566 
23,452 

21,861 


2,129 
2,269 
2,375 

2,200 


26,919 

26,247 
26,213 

24,436 


521 
604 
636 
670 


52 
52 
61 
60 


412 
386 
375 
325 


25,935 
25,205 
25,141 
23,381 


78.4 
73.4 
72.5 
66.8 


57.75 

64.60 
68-70 
71-77 


Pork 
1986 
1987 

1988 F 

1989 F 


289 

248 
347 
425 


14,063 

14,374 
15,673 

15,787 


1,122 
1,195 
1,210 
1,200 


15,474 
15,817 
17,230 
17,387 


86 

109 
190 
130 


132 
124 
135 
140 


248 
347 
425 
300 


15,008 
15,237 
16,480 
16,817 


58.6 
59.1 
63.2 
63.6 


51.19 
51.69 

42-44 

42-48 


Veal 
1986 
1987 

1988 F 

1989 F 


11 
7 
4 
5 


524 

429 
411 
413 


27 
24 

26 
25 


562 

460 
441 
443 


5 
7 
9 
9 


'1 
1 
1 
1 


7 

4 

5 

-5 


550 
449 
426 

428 


1.9 
1.5 
1.4 
1.4 


60.89 
78.05 

89-91 

89-95 


Lamb and mutton 
1986 
1987 

1988 F 

1989 F 


13 

13 

8 

9 


338 
315 
334 

341 


41 
44 
55 
60 


392 
372 
397 

410 


2 
2 

1 
1 


2 
2 

1 



13 
8 

9 
9 


375 

360 
386 

400 


1.4 
1.3 
1.4 
1.4 


70.26 
78.09 
66-68 

63-69 


Total red ineat 
1986 
1987 

1988 F 

1989 F 


733 

680 
745 
789 


39,296 
38,684 
39,785 

38,352 


3,319 
3,533 
3,666 

3,485 


43,348 
42,897 
44,149 
42,626 


613 

722 
801 
810 


187 
179 
198 
201 


680 
744 
789 
6^? 


41,860 

41,251 
42 408 
40,976 


140. 2 
135.3 
138.5 
133.2 


-- 


Broilers 

1986 
1987 

1988 F 

1989 F 


27 
24 
25 

30 


14,316 
15,594 
16,259 
16,950 








14,342 
15,618 
16,284 
16,980 


566 
752 

713 
665 


149 
151 
146 
140 


24 
25 

1§ 


13,603 
14,691 
15,395 

16,150 


56.3 
60.2 
62.5 

65.0 


56.9 

47.4 
54-56 
51-57 


Mature chicken 
1986 
1987 

1988 F 

1989 F 


144 
163 
165 

150 


627 

650 








771 

814 
825 
798 


16 
15 
20 
18 


3 

2 

3 
4 


163 
188 
150 
150 


589 

608 
651 

626 


2.4 
2.5 
2.6 
2-5 


-- 


Turkeys 
1986 
1967 

1988 F 

1989 F 


150 
178 
282 

150 


3,271 
3,828 

4,044 
4,170 







3,422 
4,006 
4,327 
4,320 


27 
33 
45 
36 


4 
4 
3 

4 


178 
282^ 

150 

m 


3,212 

3,686 
4,128 

4,105 


13.3 

15.1 
16.8 
16.5 


72.2 
57.8 


Total poultry 
1986 
1987 

1988 F 

1989 F 


321 
365 


18,215 
20,072 

20,940 
21,768 








18,535 
20,437 
21,436 
22,098 


609 
800 
779 
719 


156 
157 
152 
148 


365 
495 
330 
350 


17,405 
18,985 

20,174 
20,881 


72.0 
77.8 

81.9 
84.1 


- 


Red fneat & poultry 

1986 1,054 

1987 1,045 

1988 F 1,240 

1989 F 1,144 


57,511 
58,756 

60,810 
60,145 


3,319 
3,533 
3,666 

3,485 


61,883 
63,334 
65,716 

64,774 


1,223 
1,522 

1,615 
1,529 


343 
336 
350 

349 


1,045 

1,240 

1 144 

989 


59,273 

60,236 
62,607 
61,907 


212.3 
213.2 

220.5 
217.4 


-- 


1/ TotaL including fartn production for red fneat s and federally inspected plus nonfederaLly inspected for poultry. 
2/ Retail weigtit basis. (The beef carcass- to- retail conversion factor was .74 during 1962-85. It was lowered to .73 for 
1986 and to .71 for 1987 and later.) 3/ Dollars per cwt for red meat; cents per pound for pouLtry. Beef: ^hpice steers 
Omaha 1,000-1,100 tb.; pork: barrows and gUts, 7 markets; veaL: farm price of calves; lamb and mutton: Choice «|a^hter 
nSl: t^n innpin- hroiUrs- uhftlpcfll-. 1 ?-r i f V flveraQP : turkcvs: who esate NY 8-16 lb. voung hens. 4/ Carcass weight for 



red meats and certified reody-to-cook for poultry. F = forecast. 

Information contacts: Ron Gustafson, Leland Southard, or Hark Weimar (202) 786-1285. 
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Table 1 1 —U.S. Egg Supply & Use 





















ConsLnption 








Pro- 










Hatch- 












Beg. 


duc- 


Im- 


Totfll 


Ex- 


Ship- 
ments 


ing 


Ending 




Per 


Wholesale 




stocks 


tion 


ports 


supply 


ports 


use 


stocks 


TotftL 


capita 


price* 










Hi 


LL ion dozen 










No 


Cts/doi 


1984 


9.3 


5,708.3 


32.0 


5,7A9.7 


58.2 


27.8 


529.7 


11.1 


5,122.8 


259.4 


SO. 9 


1985 


11.1 


3,688.0 


12.7 


5,711.8 


70.6 


30.3 


548.1 


10.7 


5,052.0 


253.3 


66.4 


1986 


10.7 


5,704.9 


13.7 


5,729.3 


101.6 


28.0 


566.8 


10.4 


5,022.5 


249.4 


71.1 


1987 


10.^ 


5,796.5 


5.6 


5,812.5 


111.2 


25.1 


595.0 


14.4 


5,066.7 


249.3 


61.6 


1938 F 


U.4 


5,723.8 


4.5 


5,742.8 


138.8 


23.3 


604.3 


10. 


4,966.4 


242.1 


62-64 


1939 F 


10.0 


5,652.5 


4.0 


5,639.0 


106.0 


24.0 


630.0 


10.0 


4,869.0 


235.3 


69-75 



* Cartoned Grade A targe eggs, New York_ F = forecast. 
Information contact: Robert Bishop (202) 7B6-1714. 

Table 12. -U.S. Milk Supply & Use^ 









CoomerciaL 








ConvnerciaL 
















Total 








All 
milk 




Pro- 




'farm 


Beg. 


Im- 


coniT»er- 


CCC 




Disap- 
pear- 




duc- 


Farm 


market- 


stocks 


ports 


ciai 


net re- 


Ending 


price 




tion 


use 


ings 




ion pounds 


suppty 


movals 


stocks 


ance 


^2/ 










Bill 






S/cut 


1981 


132.8 


2.3 


130.5 


5.8 


2.3 


138.5 


12.9 


5.4 


120.3 


13 77 


1982 


135.5 


2.4 


133.1 


5.4 


2.5 


141.0 


14.3 


4.6 


122.1 


13 61 


1983 


139.7 


2.4 


137.3 


4.6 


2.6 


144.5 


16.8 


5.2 


122.5 


13.58 


1984 


135.4 


2.9 


132.5 


5.2 


2.7 


140.5 


8.6 


4.9 


126.9 


13.46 


1985 


143.1 


2.5 


140.7 


4.9 


2.B 


148.4 


13.2 


4.6 


130 6 


12.75 


1986 


143.4 


2.4 


141.0 


4.6 


2.7 


148_3 


10.6 


4.2 


133.5 


12.51 


1987 


142.5 


2.2 


140.3 


4.2 


2.5 


146.9 


6.7 


4.6 


135.6 


12.54 


1938 f 


144.6 


2.2 


142.4 


4.6 


2.5 


149.5 


8.6 


4.2 


136.7 


12.15 



1/ Hitkfat basis. Totals may not add because of rounding. 2/ Delivered to plants arxJ dealers; does not reflect 
deductions. F = forecast. 

Information contact: Jim Killer C202) 786-1770. 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs, 



Annua t 



1985 



1986 



1987 



1987 
Sept 



Apr 



May 



Broilers 

Federally inspected slaughter, 

certified (mil lb) 
Wholesale price, 

12-city, fcts/Ib) 
Price of grower feed <t/ton) 
Broiler-feed price ritlo 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mil lb) 
Brofler-type chicks hatched (mil) 2/ 

Turkeys 

Federally inspected slaughter, 

certified (mTl lb) 
WhoLesale price, East<?rn U.S., 

a- 16 lb. young hens <cts/lb) 
Prfce of turkey grower feed CS/ton) 
Turkey-feed price ratfo 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mil lb) 
Poults placed in U.S. (mil) 

Eggs 

Farm production (mil) 

Average ryjrher Of layers (mil) 

Rate of lay (eggs per layer 

on farms) 
Cartoned price, New York, grade A 

iarje fctt/<foi) 3/ 
Pricp of laying fe^ ft/ton) 
Egg-feed price ratio 1/ 

Stocks frrst of month 
Shell (mil doi) 
Frozen (mil doi) 

RepUcanent chicks hatched (mil) 

1/ Pounds of feed equal fn value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. 

pn!;^ ?i^ r^^^'L^ '°^^2 S*n=« *^^^' henceforth, hatch of 
eggs to volume buyers for delivery to retailers. 

Information contact: Mark Weimar (202) 786'17U. 



1988 
June July 



Aug 



Sept 



13,569.2 H,265.6 15,502.5 1,371.2 1,313.5 1,367.3 1,398.0 1,23^.1 1,421.9 1,377.4 



50. a 

197 
3.1 
19.7 
4, 803 -ft 



2,800 i,l33 3,717 383.9 276.6 331.3 372.4 323.3 377.3 



56.9 


47.4 


43-2 


48.7 


187 


224 


192 


181 


3.7 


3.7 


1.9 


3.1 


26.6 


23.9 


28.3 


35.5 


5,013.3 


535.1 


433.8 


470.2 



56.6 


61.5 


66.5 


68.9 


62. B 


181 


179 


248 


246 


245 


3.7 


4.1 


3.4 


3.4 


3.2 


40. B 


39.5 


40.3 


43.8 


31.2 


485.5 


472.5 


471.5 


478.8 


454.3 



75.5 
212 

4.5 
125.3 

197.8 



68,256 

277 



.72.2 


57.8 


215 


213 


4.1 


3.9 


150.2 


178.2 


225.4 


26.5 



56.1 
216 
2.9 

560.0 
15.0 



46.9 

210 , 

2.7 

353.3 

24.6 



49.3 

212 

2.8 

384.4 

25.3 



57.1 
211 

3.0 
422.4 

25.9 



70.8 
272 

2.9 
467.3 

23.9 



70.5 
268 

3.1 
503.2 

19.3 



247 

66.4 
182 
6.3 



63,459 
278 

248 

71.1 
174 
7.0 



69,558 
230 

248 



5,686 
281 



20.2 



61.6 68.3 
170 179 
7.6 6.5 



5,691 
275 

20.7 

52.1 

175 
5.2 



5,770 
272 

21.2 

50.9 

176 
4.9 



5,518 
269 

20.5 

56.6 
176 
5.2 



5,677 
268 

21.2 

73.7 
236 

4.9 



5,701 
269 

21.2 

69.5 
237 

4.9 



365.7 

76.0 
269 
3.4 

561.2 
16.0 



5,546 
272 

20.4 

75.7 
236 

5.4 



.93 
10.2 

407 



.72 

10.0 

424 



1.16 
9.8 



431 



.96 
13.3 

31.8 



2.01 

10.7 

35.1 



.42 
13.2 

35.8 



.63 

15.4 

33.0 



.90 
19.2 

24.8 



.84 
17.4 

27.3 



.75 
18.7 

30.6 



of broiler or turkey liveweight. 2/ Placement of broiler chicks is 
broiier-type chicks will be used as a substitute. 3/ Price of cartoned 
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Table 14.— Dairy 



KUk prices, Minnesota-Wisconsin, 
3.5% f*t (i/cwt) 1/ 
Uholesale prices 
Butter, Grade A Chi. (cts/Lb) 
Am. cheese. Wis. 

assentily Pt. Ccts/lb) 
Nonfat dry milk, (cts/lb) 2/ 

USDA net refnovals 
Total milk equiv. (mil lb) 3/ 
Butter (mil Lb) 
An), cheese (mil lb) 
Nonfat dry milk (mil Lb) 

Hilk 
Hilk prod. 21 States (mil Lb) 

Hilk per cow (Lb) 

Number of milk ecus (thou) 
U.S. nUk production (mil \b) 
Stock, beginning 

Total (niiL lb) 

Cofrmercial CmU Lb) 

Government <mil lb) 
iTTports, total (mil Lb) 3/ 
Coninercial disapceerance 
mi Ik equiv. (mil Lb) 

Butter 
Production (mil lb) 
Stocks, begTnnIng tmil lb) 
ConiTiercial disappearance (mil lb) 

American cheese 
Production (mil Lb) 
Stocks, beginning Cmfl lb) 
Coninercial disappearance (mil lb) 

Other cheese 

Production (mil Lb) 
Stocks, beginning (mil Lb) 
CofTinercial disappearance (mil Lb) 

Nonfat dry milk 
Production (mil lb) 
Stocks, beginning (mil lb) 
CofTinercial disappearance (mil lb) 

Frozen dessert 
Production Cmil gal) 4/ 



Milk production (mil lb) 
Hilk per cow (lb) 
No. of mi Lk cows (thou) 
Milk-feed price ratio 5/ 
Returns ovftr concentrate 5/ 
costs (S/cut milk) 



1985 

11. 4S 

U1.1 

127.7 
84*0 



Annual 
1936 

11.30 

U4.5 

127.3 
80.6 



1967 

11.23 
140.2 

123.2 

79.3 



19B7 
Sept 

11.42 

145.3 

126.6 
SO.; 



Apr 

10.33 

131.0 

115.1 
73.1 



Hay 

10.34 

131.0 

115.0 
73.4 



1988 
June July 



13,174.1 10,623.1 6,706.0 

334.2 2B7.6 187.3 

629.0 468.4 232.0 

940.6 827.3 559.4 



349.9 


1,235.B 


1,226.7 


10.0 


42.7 


42.4 


14.0 


35.6 


35.0 


33.7 


49.2 


53.6 



10-34 

133.5 

116.2 
74.2 



550.7 
13.1 
27.9 

28.4 



10.52 

135.9 

118.3 
77.1 



248.9 

5.2 
13.6 

-.7 



Aug 

10.98 

135.6 

127.6 
80.6 



240.0 
7.B 
7.5 
-.4 



Sept 

11.43 

134.3 

134.6 
B7.2 



U2.3 
5.0 
3,4 




121,043 121,433 

13,160 13,399 

9,193 9,063 

143,147 143,381 

16,704 13,695 

4,937 4,590 

11,767 9,105 

2,777 2,733 



121,094 9,713 

13,932 1,124 

3,692 8,645 

142,462 6/11,417 



10,593 11,041 10,430 

1,229 1,230 1,220 

B,6lfl 3,627 8,588 

6/12,482 6/13,010 6/12,348 



10,513 10,283 9,875 

1 225 1,199 1,151 

3,579 8,573 8,533 

6/12,356 6/12,086 6/11,606 



12,867 

4,165 
3,702 
2,490 



10,535 

5,340 

5,245 

210 



10,737 
5,074 
5,712 

172 



10,457 

5,134 

5 323 

159 



10,535 

5,371 

5,164 

178 



11,149 
5,376 

5,772 
208 



11,277 

5,403 

5,874 

211 



10,872 
5,182 
5 691 



130,640 133,498 135,630 11,050 11,177 11,518 11,789 12,101 12,091 



1,247.3 
296.5 
913.2 



2,355.2 

960.5 
2,279.1 



2,225.7 

101.4 
2,515.7 



1,390,0 

1,247.6 

435.0 



1,202.4 
205.5 
922.9 



2,793.2 

350.2 
2.382.3 



2,411.1 

94.1 

2,634.9 



1,284.1 

1,011.1 

479.1 



1,104.1 
193_0 
902.5 



2,716.7 
697.1 

2,444.1 



2,627.6 

92.0 

2,8ao.i 



1,059.0 
686.3 
495.1 



77.9 

137.3 

63.1 



201.8 
533.6 

139.5 



228.9 

96.9 
253.2 



65.7 

301.8 
42.5 



111.7 

221.1 

76.3 



251.8 
365.4 
203.6 



221.3 

69.0 
232.5 



102.6 

151.1 

39.0 



1,251.0 1,248.6 1,263.4 107.5 



Annual 



107.9 
1987 



107.9 
239.8 

57.5 



253.7 

377.0 
224.5 



231.5 

92.7 
246.4 



104.1 

171.4 

47.5 

120.1 



91.7 
262.5 

34.4 



245-2 

334.0 
214.1 



229.3 

93.4 
241.9 



104.6 

180,5 

83-0 

139.0 



75.9 

294.7 
70.6 



235.9 

413.0 
229.9 



218.3 

99.4 

232.0 



.79.5 

160.4 

76.7 



74.2 83.0 

295.7 290.0 
65.5 



213.7 
415.8 

235.4 



223.0 
107.4 
247.9 



66.6 

138,5 
85.2 



132.0 132.3 
1988 



210.1 
385.1 



233,5 

109.9 



60.1 
92.9 



110.0 



1985 

143,147 
12,994 
11,016 
1.72 
9.54 



1986 

143,381 
13,260 
10,313 
1.73 
9.23 



1987 

142,462 
13,786 
10,334 
1.33 
9.50 



I 

34,314 
3,340 

10,424 
1.88 
9.82 



[] 

37,399 
3,617 

10,339 
1.76 
3.99 



tn 

35,512 
3,453 

10,283 
1.60 
9.26 



IV 

34,737 
3,375 

10,291 
1.89 
9.97 



1 

36,098 
3,509 
10,286 
1.74 
9.26 



H 

37,840 
3,691 

10,252 
1.52 
3.24 



HI P 

36,048 
3,523 
10,219 
1.45 
8.45 



1/ Hanufacturing grade milk. 2/ Prices pafd f.o.b. Central States production area, high heat spray process. 
3/ Mflk-equivalent, fat-basis. 4/ ice cream, ice milk, and hard sherbet. 5/ Based on average mUk price after adjustn^nt fof 
price-support deductions. 6/ Estimated. -■ = not available. P = prehmtnary. 

Information contact; Jim Killer (202) 786-1770. 



Table IS.-Wool 



U.S. wool price, 
Boston 1/ (cts/lb) 
Imported wool price, 
Boston 2/ (cts/lb) 
li.S. mill consurrption. scoured 
Apparel wool (thou lb) 
Carpet wool (thou lb) 





Annual 




1987 
Sept 








1 


988 






1985 


1986 


1987 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


192 


191 


265 


295 




453 


463 


460 


450 


450 


450 


197 


201 


247 


234 




441 


423 


378 


364 


355 


352 


106,051 
10,562 


126,768 

9,960 


129,677 
13,092 


11,674 
1,174 


10 
1 


,133 
;344 


9,601 
1,2S2 


13,598 
1,241 


9,798 

1,089 


9,666 

1,657 


10,614 
1,715 



1/ Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis. Graded Territory 64's (20.60-22.04 fnicrons) staple 2-3/4" and i 
2/ Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, cUan basis, Australian 60/62's, type 64A (24 micron). DutY since 1982 has been 



and up. 



. pr 

10.0 cents- 

Information contact: John Lawier (202) 786-1340. 
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Table 16.— Meat Animals 



Annua L 
1986 

7,920 
20,035 
19,263 

1,049 



19S5 

Cattle on feed (7 Ststes) 

NuTber on feed (thou head) 1/ fi,635 

Placed on feed Cthou he«d) 19,5A6 

Marketings (thou head) 1S,989 

Other disappearance (thou head) 1,132 

Beef steer-cOrn price ratio, 

Omaha 2/ 23.3 3K0 

Ho9-corn price ratio, Omaha 2/ 17.8 27,8 

Market prices (S/cut) 

Slaughter cattle 
Choice steers, Omaha 58.37 57.75 

Utility cows, Omaha 38,32 37.19 

Choice vealers, S. St. Paul 3/ 58<2S 59<92 

Feeder cattle 
Choice, Kansas City, 600-700 lb. 

Slaughter hogs 

Barrows ft gilts, 7-markets 44.77 5K19 
Feeder pigs 

S. Mo. 40-50 lb. (per head) 37.20 45.62 

Slaughter aheep & lambs 
Latnbs, Choice, San Angelo 68.61 69.46 

Ewes, Good, San Angelo 34.02 34.78 

Feeder lantis 
Choice, San Ar>gelo 85.91 

Wholesale meat prices. Midwest 

Choice steer beef, 600-700 lb, 90.76 88.98 

Canner i cutter cow beef 74.13 71.31 

Pork loina, 8-14 lb. 4/ 91.51 104.78 

Pork bellies, 12-14 lb. 59.50 65.82 

Hams, skinned, 14-17 lb. 67.50 80.01 

All fresh beef retail price 5/ 

Cofimercial slaughter (thou head)* 

Cattle 36,293 37,288 

Steers 16,912 '17,516 

Heifers 11,237 11,097 

Cows 7,391 7,960 

Bulla ft stags 758 715 

Calves 3,385 3,408 

Sheep & lambs 6,165 5,635 

Hogs 84,492 79,598 

Comnercial production (mil lb) 
Be^f 
Veal 

Lamb & mutton 
Pork 



1987 



7,645 

21,020 

19,390 

1,207 



41.0 
32.8 



1987 

Sept 



6,818 
2,429 

i;64i 

71 



42,8 
36,3 



Apr 



7,726 

1,531 

1,614 

139 



39.3 
22.5 



May 



7,504 
2,170 
1,719 

141 



38<6 
24.3 



1988 
June July 



7,814 

1,367 

1,692 

68 



27,9 
18<9 



7,421 

1,246 

1,765 

62 



Aug 



6,840 

1,618 

1,720 

64 



64.60 
44.83 
78.74 



64.81 

47.62 
80.25 



72-71 
49<41 
96<41 



75.15 

48<79 
97,66 



70.58 
42.68 

100.88 



24,5 
16.8 



65.96 

45<39 
77,50 



26.2 
17.8 



Sept 



6,674 

2,184 

1,662 

67 



26,4 
15.9 



67,08 
47<33 
87.50 



64.56 62,79 75.36 81,50 86.50 82,88 77,38 79.08 84.65 



51,69 
46.69 



78.08 
38.62 



54<72 
47.28 



70.05 
39.81 



42,10 
52,16 



76,50 
40.17 



47.55 
46.85 



72.67 

36.38 



48.06 
31.40 



59.38 
36.30 



45.57 
27.57 



59<00 
37.83 



46,10 
27<40 



57,05 
38.20 



73<14 102.26 102,55 100.25 90.63 77.80 79.67 79.50 



97,21 

83.70 

106.23 

63.11 

80.96 



96,87 
86.82 
122.66 
59.74 
93.58 



105.25 
89<69 
94,03 
43<13 
68,27 



111.70 
89.88 

112,75 
46,09 
67<70 



106.38 
81.28 

111.31 
45.51 
66.51 



97.09 
85.74 
104.96 
40.84 
65<90 



101.04 
86.51 

106.88 
37.48 
67,16 



67.71 

48.42 
240,42 

64.00 



41.04 
28.30 



61.00 
37,38 

78,56 



103.15 
87.73 
97.92 
33.28 
73.20 



212.64 214,51 219.68 221.54 227,18 226.07 224.30 225.41 



35,647 

17,443 

10,906 

6,610 

689 

2,815 

5,200 

51,081 



23,557 24,213 

499 509 

352 331 

14,728 13,988 

Annua I 



23,405 
416 
309 

14,312 



3,0^ 

1,423 

1,054 

527 

64 

240 

474 

7,027 



2,040 
35 
28 

1,227 



2,784 

1,448 

823 

462 

51 

176 

404 

7,090 



1,642 
28 
26 

1,263 

1987 



2,908 

1,509 

850 

494 

55 

179 

427 

6,881 



1,918 
30 
27 

1,231 



3,067 

1,548 

913 

548 

58 

212 

428 

6,898 



2,024 
34 
27 

1,232 



2,982 

1,494 

927 

512 

49 

215 

405 

6,365 



1,982 

31 

24 

1,133 



3,206 

1,567 

1,039 

542 

58 

234 

462 

7,284 

2,162 
35 
28 

1,281 



3,011 

1,437 

994 

522 

58 

215 

469 

7,715 



2,042 
33 
28 

1,359 



1988 



1985 

Cattle on feed (13 States) 

Hwi*)er on feed (thou head) 1/ 10,653 

Placed on feed (thou head) 23,366 
Marketings (thou head) 22,887 
Other disappearance (thou head) 1,378 

Hogs & pigs (10 States) 6/ 

inventory (thou head) 1/ 42,420 

Breeding (thou head) 1/ 5,348 

Market (thou head) 1/ 37,072 

Farrowings Cthou head) 8,831 

Pig crop (thou tiead) 67,648 



1986 



9,754 
23,583 
22,856 

1,236 

41,100 
5,258 

35,842 
8,223 

63,855 



1987 



9,245 

24,874 
22,971 

1,3?9 

39,690 

5,110 

34,580 

8,783 

68,417 



n 



8,807 

5,906 

5,619 

428 



38,370 
5,215 

33,155 
2,352 

18,601 



III 



8,666 

6,590 

6,022 

242 



40,880 
5,325 

35,555 
2,257 

17,481 



tv 



8,992 

6,698 

5,583 

338 



43,075 
5,300 

37, 775 
2,259 

17,503 



9,769 

5,796 

5,810 

390 



42,845 
5,465 

37,380 
2,103 

16,331 



9,365 
5,898 

5,854 
418 



41,145 
5,500 

35,645 
2,552 

19,968 



III 



8,991 

5,959 

6,151 

223 



44,040 
5,625 

38,415 
2,343 

17,877 



IV 

8,576 

7/5,560 



45,070 

5,470 

39,600 

6/2 345 



1/ Beginning of period. 2/ Bushels of corn equal in value to 100 pounds live weight. 
-L!!?][*^^[??.^!"^!7j'?*_e^!?^?_*''^ ^P^ ^^~V. ^^-/' January 1986 prices are for 14-18 tb. 



composite price pf all beef grades and ground beef sold by retail stores. This new seri. 
replace, the series for the retail price of Choice beef that appears in table 8. 6/ Qua 
(I), Har.-Hay (II), June-Aug. (HI), and Sept. -Nov, (IV). 7/ Intentions, *Classes estii 

Inforrnation contacts: flon Gustafson or Leland Southard C202) 786-1285, 



3/ Per head starting September 1988. 

5/ New series estimating the 
es in addition to, but does not 
rters are Dec. of preceding year-Feb. 
rnated- ** ■ not available. 
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Crops & Products 



Table 17.— Supply & Utilization^'^. 



Area 



Wh«iit 
I9e3/a4 
198A/85 
1985/86 
1966/87* 
1987/88* 
1988/39* 



R\ct 
T98J/84 
1984/85 
1985/86 
1956/87* 
1987/88* 
1988/89* 



1983/84 

1984/85 

1985/86 

19B6/87* 

1987/88* 

1988/89* 



Sorghi/n 
1983/84 
1984/85 
1985/66 
1986/87* 
1367/88* 
1966/69* 



S«rley 
1983/84 
1984/85 
1985/86 
1966/87* 
19B7/88* 
1988/89* 



1983/84 

1984/85 

1985/86 

1986/87* 

19B7/88* 

1988/89* 



Soybeans 
1983/84 
1984/85 
1985/86 
1986/87* 
1987/88* 
1988/89* 



Soybean ofL 
1983/84 
1984/65 
1985/86 
1966/87* 
1987/88* 
1966/89* 



Soybean nvsni 
! 983/84 
1984/85 
1985/66 
1986/87* 
1967/88* 
1988/69* 



Set H^rves* 

aside Planted ted Yl«Ld 
3/ 



30.0 
18.3 
18.8 
20.2 
Z7.9 
30.1 



MU acres 



76.4 
79.2 
75.6 
72.1 
65.8 
65.7 

HiL acres 



1.74 
.79 
1.Z4 
1.48 
1.51 
.93 



32,2 

3.9 

23.0 
Z0.8 



5.7 
.6 
.9 

a. 3 

4.1 
4.0 



l.t 
.5 
.7 
1.8 
2.9 
2.9 



.3 

.1 
.1 
.4 
.8 
.3 



HU acres 

60.2 
80.5 
83,4 
76.7 
65.7 
67.5 

Mil acres 



Mil flcr^s 

10.4 
12.0 
13.2 

13.1 

11.0 

9.7 

Mil acr^s 

20.3 
12.4 
13.3 

14.7 
18.0 
14.0 

M{1 acres 






63.8 





67,8 





63,1 





60.4 





58.0 





58.8 



Bu/acre 



Prodtic- 
t^on 



Total 



61.4 


39.4 


2,420 


3,939 


^:? 


38.8 


2,595 


4,003 


37.5 


2 425 


3,866 


t?:5 


34.4 


2,092 


4,018 


37.6 


2,105 


3,941 


53.3 


3^.0 
Lb/ acre 


1,812 


3,0B3 


2.17 


4,598 


99.7 


172.1 


2.80 


4 954 


138.8 


187.3 


2.49 


5,414 


134.9 


201.8 


2.36 


5,651 


133.4 


213.3 


2.33 


5,462 


127.7 


1S2.1 


2.66 


51547 
Bu/acre 


158,4 


193.1 


51.5 


81.1 


4,175 


7,700 


71.9 


106.7 


7,674 


8,684 


75.2 


118.0 


8,877 


10,536 


69.2 


119.3 


6,250 


12,291 


59.2 


119.4 


7,064 


11,950 


56.7 


82.3 
Bu/acre 


4,671 


8,936 


10.0 


48.7 


488 


927 


15.4 


56.4 


866 


1,154 


16.8 


^•3 


1,120 


1,420 


13.9 


918 


1,489 


10,6 


69.9 


741 


1,484 


9.0 


60.6 
Bu/acre 


546 


1,209 


9.7 


52.3 


509 


733 


11.2 


53.4 


599 


799 


11.6 


51.0 


591 


848 


12.0 


50.8 


611 


942 


10.0 


52.6 


527 


876 


7.4 


36.2 

Bu/acre 


283 


624 


9.1 


52.6 


477 


727 


8.2 


58.0 


474 


689 


8.2 


63.7 


521 


728 


6.9 


56.3 


356 


603 


6.9 


54.0 


374 


553 


5.4 


39.1 

Bu/acr« 


211 


383 


62.5 


26.2 


1.636 


1,981 


66.1 


28.1 


1,861 


2,037 


61.6 


34.1 


2 099 


2,415 


58.3 


33.3 


1 940 


2,476 


57.0 


33.7 


1 923 


?'359 


56.8 


26.6 


i;5l2 


i;8i4 






10,872 


12,133 


__ 




11.468 


12,209 


__ 




11,617 


12 257 


__ 


** 


12 783 


13 745 


.- 


-- 


9/ 13,200 


14 925 


"* 


"" 


9/ 11,500 


13;650 




--r 


22,756 


23,230 


__ 




24 529 


24.784 


.. 


-- 


24,951 


25,338 


-* 


-- 


27,758 


27,970 


-- 




28 060 


28,300 


'- 


-- 


24 250 


24,500 



Feed 
and 
resid- 
ual 



369 
405 
279 
413 
300 
270 



3,818 
4,079 
4,095 
4,714 
4,746 
4,500 



385 
539 
664 
533 
573 
550 



282 
304 
333 

296 
255 
240 



466 
433 
460 
395 
360 
215 



7/79 
7/93 
7/56 
7/104 
7/83 
7/94 



Other 
domes- 
tic Ex- 
use ports 



Mil bu 



742 
749 
767 
780 
605 
835 



1,429 
1,424 
915 
1,004 
1,600 
1,450 



Total 
use 



2,540 
2,578 
1,961 
2,197 
2 705 
2,555 



Mil cwt (rough equiv,) 



6/54.9 
6/60.5 
6/65.8 
6/77.7 
6/76.5 
6/82.2 



70.3 
62.1 
58*7 

77.0 



Mil bij 

975 
1,091 
1,160 
1,192 
1,224 
1,215 

HIL b(J 

10 
18 
28 

15 
14 
15 

Mil bu 

170 
170 
169 
174 
174 
175 

Hil bu 

78 
74 
82 
73 
79 
86 

Mil bu 

983 

1,030 
1,053 
1,179 
1,174 
1,030 

Hfl lbs 



1,901 
1,865 
1,241 
1,504 
1,720 
1,775 



245 
297 
176 
198 
235 
200 



92 
77 
22 
137 
126 
50 



Z 

1 

2 
3 
1 
1 



743 
598 
740 
757 
600 
565 



9,568 
9;917 
10 053 
10,833 
10,942 
U 050 



1,824 
1,660 
i;2S7 
1,187 
1 900 
1,350 



Thou tons 



17.615 
19,460 
19;090 
20.387 
21,396 
20 000 



5,360 
4;917 
6 036 
7,343 
6 750 
4 200 



125.0 
122.6 
124_5 
161.9 
150.7 
159.2 



6,694 
7,036 
6,496 
7.410 
7,690 
7,490 



640 
854 
869 
746 
822 
765 



54V 
551 

523 
606 
555 
465 



546 
509 
544 
471 
441 
302 



1,805 
1,721 
1,879 
2;040 
2; 057 
1 689 



11,412 
11.577 
11,310 
12 020 
12,842 
12,400 



22,975 
24 397 
25,126 

27 730 

28 146 

24,300 



Ending 
Stocks 



1,399 
1 425 
1,905 
1,821 
1,236 
528 



46.9 
64.7 
77.3 
51.4 
31.4 
33.8 



1,006 
1,648 
4,040 
4.682 
4,260 
1,446 



287 

300 
551 
743 

4S4 



189 
247 
325 
336 
321 
159 



181 
180 
184 
133 
112 
81 



176 
316 
536 
436 
302 
125 



Farm 

price 

5/ 



$/bu 



3.51 
3.39 

3. OS 
2.42 
2.57 
3.55-3.85 

t/cut 

e.57 
8.04 
6.53 
3.75 
6.95 
5.00-7.00 

$/b(J 

3.21 
2.63 
2.23 

1.50 
1.94 
2.40-2.80 

S/bU 

2.74 
2.32 
1.93 
1.37 
1.70 
2.15-2.55 

s/bij 

2.47 
2.29 

1.98 
1.61 
1.81 
2.50-2.90 

$/bU 

1.62 
1.67 
1.23 
1.21 
1.56 
2.50-2.85 

$/bU 

7.83 
5.84 
5.05 
4.78 
6.15 
6.75-8.75 



721 
632 

947 
1,725 
2 083 
1,250 



8/ Cts/lb 

30.60 

?9.50 
8.0" 



.00 
15.40 
22.65 

22.00-27.00 



255 

337 
212 

240 
154 
300 



10/ 1/ton 

168 
125 
155 
163 
222 
225-275 



See fwtnotes at end of table. 
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Table 17.— Supply & Ufitization, continued, 



Ar«a 



aside 
3/ 



Planted 



Harves- 
ted 



Cotton ^1/ 
1983/84 
1964/65 
1985/86 
1986/87* 
1987/83* 
1988/8^ 



ttU acres 

7,9 

11,1 
10.7 
10.0 
10.4 
1Z,2 



7. 
10. 
10, 

8. 
10 



11,6 



rieLd 



Lb/acre 

508 
600 
63Q 
552 
706 
6TZ 



PrcxJuc- 
tlon 



rotal 



Fe«d 
and 
resid- 
ua L 



Other 

dontes- 

tic 



Ex- 
ports 



7,8 
13,0 
13,4 

9,7 
14,8 
14.8 



15,7 
15,8 
17.6 
19,1 
19,8 
20.6 



Mil bal» 

5,9 
5.5 

6,4 
7.4 
7.6 
6.9 



6,6 
6,2 
2.0 
6.7 
6,6 
5.0 



bse 



12.7 
11,8 
8.4 
U,l 
U.2 
11.9 



Endfng 
stocks 


Farm 






Cts/lb 


S.8 
4,1 

9.; 

5-0 
5.8 
8,8 


65.30 
58,70 
56.50 
52.40 
64. ZO 



ton and 



rl!2l**^l!Il^L^n^?®*J^iL!'^ ^?^"^ ^y^"^^*;- ^i Market 1 no year beginning June 1 for uheat, faart*y. and oat<, August 1 for cotton 
[cS; T^iSSc « C l?K^l?P^^k '^ 7?xf tf:4K2fi'^' I h' V^^Hi' "'^^a^'^jU' 2/ Conv;rsion factors: H4ctare ha,) - zVifT 
acres, ^^Z'lV.T jon/= 2ZIW,6ZZ pounds 36. A37 bushels of wheat or soybeans, 39.3679 bushels Of corn or sorahun l\ 0?wi tsj^hi^ts af 
barley, 68.894^ bushelf of oats, 2Z.0i6 cwt, of rice, and 4, 59 480-pound baerif cotton? 3/ Includes dfJ^rsiwi Plt^ndlcJ.aqS 
^„« ^^/iT.U ti IS?[^;3 l"^'^*-.-^^ Market average prfces'do not inctude'aS^^iowa^Ki'^ar loans^u?S?S^^^^ 
purchaaes. 6/ Residual included in domestic use, 7/ includes seed, 8/ Average of crude soybean ofl Oecatur 9/ jfncl^eri^S mil Hon 
P^*J" i"^^" '?'' ^^^^i^ "™^ 2°° ""M^J*^ ^" 1988/89. 10/ Avtrw cf 44 plrcentrD*^tu?r 11/ uplaS a^"«tra iSr^ Sti?k 

estij^tes based^on^Cen^us^Sureau data which results in an unacCounteS differeS^e between Ripply and use^CefaSd S^nglS^i^endl^ 

Information contact: Cornnodhy Economics Division, Crops Branch CZO?) 786-1840. 



Table IS.^Food Grains, 



Wholesale prices 

Wheat, No. 1 HRU. 
Kansas City ($/bu) 2/ 

Wheat, DMS, 
Mfnneapohs ($/bu) 2/ 

Rice, S.W. La. (S/cwt) 3/ 
Wheat 

Exports (mi I bu) 

Hill grind (mil bu) 

Wheat flour production (mil cwt) 
Rice 

Exports (mil ckt, rough equiv) 



1984/85 


Market in 
1985/86 


ig year 1/ 
1986/87 


1987/88 


1987 

Sept 


Hay 


June 


1988 
July 


Aug 


Sept 


3.74 


3.28 


2,72 


2.96 


2,78 


3.20 


3.79 


3.77 


3.78 


4.05 


3.70 
17.98 


3.25 

16.11 


2.62 
ID. 25 


2.92 
19.25 


2,74 
12,05 


3.30 
20.75 


4.17 
18,85 


3.96 

17.90 


4.09 
16.65 


4,16 
16.05 


1,424 
676 

301 


915 
703 

314 


1,004 
755 
335 


1,592 
753 
336 


'It 

29 


154 
65 
29 


129 
63 

28 


120 
63 
28 


114 
69 

31 


--^ 



62.1 



58.7 



84.2 



72.2 



6.7 



7.0 



4,0 



5.6 



3.6 



Wheat 

Stocks, beginning (mil bu) 
Domestic use 

Food (mil bu) 

Seed, feed £ residual (mil bu) 4/ 
Exports (mil bu) 



Marketing year 1/ 
1985/86 1986/87 1987/88 
1,425 1,905 1,821 



674 
372 

915 



696 
497 

1,004 



719 

378 

1,592 



1987 



1988 



Har-May Jun-Aug sept-Hov Dec-Feb Har-Hay Jun-Aug Sept-Nov 
2,250.4 1,820.9 2,988.5 2,505.3 1,923.4 1,255,7 2,239.6 



174,3 


179.3 


191.1 


168,6 


180.0 


183.0 


197.0 


45.7 


353.5 


^11,4 


2,9 


8.0 


290.4 


121,6 


216,8 


409.9 


308.5 


413.1 


460.6 


363.4 


318.6 



1/ Beginning Jijie 1 for wheat and August 1 for rice. 2/ Ordinary protein. 3/ Long-grain, milled basis. 4/ Residual includes 
feed use. -- = not available. 

Information contacts: Ed AH en and Janet Livezey (202) 786-1840. 



Table 19.-Cotton_^ 



U.S. 



Harketin^ year 1/ 
1984/85 1985/86 1986/8^ 1987/88 



60.5 

69.2 
73.9 



60,0 

48.9 
64.8 



53.2 

62.0 
61.8 



63.1 

72.7 
76.3 



1987 
Sept 
71.4 



83.6 
83,1 



May 

61.6 

65.6 
75.3 



June 
62,9 



68,8 

80.0 



1988 

July 

57.4 

68.2 
76.6 



Aug 
55.2 



57.7 

60,8 



.S. price, SLH, 
1-1/16 in, (cts/lb) 2/ 
Northern Europe prices 
Index (cts/lb) 3/ 
U.S. H 1-3/32 in. (cts/lb) 4/ 

U.S. mill consuTOtion (thou bales) 5,545 6,399 7,452 
Exports (thou bales)^ ^ 6,201 1,969 6 684 
Stocks, beginning (thou bales) 2,775 4,102 91348 

sel'ec?IS^^i;;?h$^'i; H;r^'fs^)fl????o??°^rS:tl;i^^ '' '^^^^'^ ^^^^^'^ ^^' ^"^^'^' '^'^'^ ^' ^ ^^-^^ P^^^*^ ^' '' 
Information contact: Bob skinner (202) 786-1840, 



7,617 
6,582 
5,026 



694 

315 

4,380 



630 

517 

8,689 



603 

554 
7,542 



477 

. 320 
6,386 



676 

265 

5,771 



Sept 
51.3 

56,8 

60.5 



624 

183 

5,655 



M 



T website 



Agricultural Outlook 



Table 20.-"Feed Grains, 



Wholesale prices 
Corn, MO. 2 yellow, 

Chicago (t/bu) 
Sorghun, Mo. 2 yet Low, 

Kansas City (t/Cwt) 
Barley, fe^, 

OuLuth Ct/bu) 2/ 



Barley, malting, 
Hinneapol is (i/k 
LDOrts 
Corn (mil bu) 



/bu) 
Feed grains (mil metric tons) 3/ 





llarket i ng 


year 1/ 




1987 






1988 






1984/85 


1985/36 


1986/87 


1987/88 


sept 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


2.79 


2.35 


1.64 


2.14 


1.62 


2.09 


2.74 


2,80 


2.79 


2.79 


4.46 


3.72 


2.73 


3.40 


2.64 


3,21 


4.53 


4.79 


4.23 


4.27 


2.09 


1.53 


1.44 


1.73 


K76 


1_98 


2.41 


2_31 


2.06 


2.24 


2.55 


2.24 


1.89 


2.04 


1,93 


2.24 


3.61 


3.37 


4.25 


4.40 


1,865 
56.6 


1,241 1 
36.6 


,504 1 
46.3 


.720 
52.9 


135.4 
4.1 


181.2 
5,3 


133.3 
4.0 


126.5 

4.0 


153.2 
4.3 


-- 




Market irtg 


year 1/ 




1987 




1983 




1984/65 


1985/86 1986/87 1987/83 . 


Jun-Aug 


Sept- Nov 


Dec- Feb 


Mar-Hay 


Jun-AL4g Sept-MOv 


1,006 


1,646 


4,040 


4,882 


6,332 


4,332 


9,769 


7,635 


5,836 


4,260 


4,079 
1,091 
1,865 
7,036 


4,095 
1,160 
1,241 
6,496 


4,714 
1,192 
1,504 
7 410 


4,746 
1,224 
1,720 
7,690 


768 

315 

363 

1,451 


1,438 
292 
398 

2,178 


1,444 
282 
408 

2,134 


960 

330 

514 

1,804 


857 

320 

414 

1,577 


-- 



Corn 
Stocks^ beginning (mil bu) 
Domestic use 

Feed (mi I bu) 

food, seed, ind. (mil bu) 
Exports (mi I bu) 
Total use (mil bu) 

1/ Septerrtber 1 for corn and sorghtm; June 1 for oats and barley. 2/ Beginning March 1987 reporting pomt changed from 
MinneapoUs to DuLuth. 3/ Aggregated data for corn, sorghum^ oats, and barley. -- = not available. 

Information contact: Jaines COLe (202) 736-1840. 



Table 2I.-Fats& Oils 



Marketing year 1/ 
1983/84 1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 



Soybeans 
Wholesale price. No. 1 yellow, 
Chicago (S/bu) 2/ 
Crushings (nii I bu) 
Exports (mi L bu) 
Stocks, beginning (mil bu) 

Soybean oU 
Wholesale price- crude, 
Decatur (cts/lb) 
Production (mil lb) 
Domestic disap. (mil lb) 
Exports (mi L lb) 
Stocks, beginning (mil lb) 

Soybean meal 
Wholesale price. 44% protein, 
Decatur (5/ ton) 
Production (thou ton) 
Domestic disap. (thou ton) 
Exports (thou ton) 
Stocks, begifm^ng (thou ton) 

Margarine, wholesale price, 
Chicago, white tcts/\b) 



7.78 5.88 

982.7 1,030,5 

742.8 600.7 
344.6 175.7 



30.55 
10,862.8 
9,589.6 
1,813.7 

1,260.9 



188.21 
22,756.2 
17,538.8 

5,436.1 
^7^.1 



46.3 



29,52 

11,467,9 
9,888,5 
1,659.9 

720.5 



5.20 
1,052.8 
740.7 
316.0 



18.02 

11,617.3 

10,045.9 

1,257.3 

632.5 



5.03 
1,178.8 
756.9 

536.0 



1987 
Aug 



5.02 
82.4 
54.5 
49.8 



Apr 



6.64 
102,6 
65.1 
133.8 



Hay 



r:29 

98,0 
39,7 

113-9 



1988 
June 



9.11 
89,2 
29.3 

95,4 



July Aug 



8,55 

88,0 
29.5 

90.1 



15.36 15.16 21,67 26,55 27.68 29.65 

12,763.1 891.3 1,132.7 1,087.5 996-4 994.2 

10,620.1 835.0 1,002.5 763.7 936.8 994.7 

1,184.5 261.0 87.7 138.6 269.0 157.2 

946.6 2,184.2 2,342.8 2,385.2 2,570.4 2,361.0 



8.25 
78.3 
35.8 

66.2 



125.46 154.88 162.61 

24,529.9 24,951.3 27,758.8 

19,481-3 19,117.2 20,387.4 

4,916.5 6,009.3 7,343,0 

255.4 386.9 211,7 



169.90 200.40 223.50 287.80 255.60 

1,948.9 2,449,9 2,339,9 2,129.0 2,110.3 

1,558.5 1,654.9 1,667.1 1,723.4 1,666.2 

382.0 739.1 716.7 366. S 301.1 

292.9 243.7 299.5 255.6 294-4 



27.16 
878.6 
789.7 

78.9 
2,203.3 



255.10 

1,872.5 

1,759.7 

285.6 

437.4 



55.5 



51.2 



40.3 



39.20 47.19 49.00 52.06 58.81 58.06 



1/ Beginning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soymeal and oil; calendar year for margarine, 2/ Beginning April 1, 
1982, prices Based on 30-day delivery, using upper ertd of the range. 

Information contacts: Roger Hoskin (202) 786-^1840; Tom Bickerton (202) 786'1824. 
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Table 22.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates. 



Target 
price 



rate 



FindLey 

loan 

rate 



PayKtient rates 



Deficiency 



PoTd 
LarxJ 
diver- 
siian 



Pl»t 



Sas« 
acres 



Progra 
1/ 



Partici- 
patTon 
rate 2/ 



t/bu 



1983/64 


4.30 


3.65 




*65 


19B4/S5 


4.38 


3.30 




1_00 


1935/86 


4.38 


3.30 




I.OB 


1936/87 4/ 


4.33 


3.00 


2.40 


1.98 


1987/88 


4.38 


Z.85 


Z.28 


1.78 


198fl/S9 


4.23 


Z.76 


2.21 


1.53 


1989/90 


4.10 


2.58 


Z.06 

t/Cwt 




Jtfce 










1983/84 


11.40 


8.14 




2.77 


1984/85 


1K90 


8.00 




3.76 


1985/86 


11.90 


8.00 


5/3.16 


3.90 


1966/87 4/ 


11.90 


7.20 


5/3.82 


4.70 


1987/88 


11.66 


6.84 


5/5.72 


4.82 


1988/89 


11.15 


6.63 


5/4.80 


1.65 


1989/90 


10.80 




t/bu 




Corn 










1983/84 


Z.86 


2.65 







1964/85 


3.03 


2.55 




.43 


1985/86 


3.03 


Z.55 




.48 


1966/87 ^/ 


3.03 


2.40 


1.9Z 


1.11 


1987/88 


3.03 


2.28 


1.82 


K09 


1988/89 


2.93 


2,21 


1.77 


10/ 1_10 


1989/90 


Z.84 


2.06 


-1.65 
t/bu 




Sorghun 
1983/64 


Z.72 


Z.S2 




D 


1984/85 


2.88 


2.42 




.46 


1985/86 


2.88 


2.42 




.46 


1986/87 4/ 


2.88 


2.28 


1.82 


1.06 


1937/88 


z.m 


2.18 


1.74 


1.U 


1988/89 


2.78 


Z.10 


1.68 


1.06 


1989/90 


2.70 


1.96 


1.57 
t/bu 




B«fley 
1983/84 










Z.60 


Z.16 




.21 


1964/85 


Z.60 


z.oa 




.26 


1985/86 


Z.60 


2.08 




.52 


1986/87 4/ 


Z.60 


1.95 


1.56 


.99 


1987/88 


Z.6D 


1.86 


1.49 


.79 


1988/89 


2.51 


1.80 


1.44 


.76 


1989/90 


2.43 


1.68 


1.54 
t/bu 




Oats 










1983/84 


1.60 


1.16 




.11 


1964/85 


1.60 


1.31 







1985/86 


1.60 


1.31 




.29 


1986/87 4/ 


1.60 


1.24 


.99 


.39 


' 987/88 


1.60 


1.18 


.94 


.20 


988/B9 


1.55 


1.V.\ 


.90 


10/ .30 


1969/90 


1.50 


1.06 


.85 
t/bu 




Soytwans 7/ 
^983/84 




5.0Z 






1984/85 




5.02 






1985/66 




5.0Z 






1986/87 4/ 




A_77 






1987/88 




4.77 






1986/89 




4.77 


Cts^lb 




Upland cotton 










1983/84 


76.0 


55.00 




12.10 


1984/85 


81.0 


55.00 




18.60 


1985/86 


61.0 


57.30 




23.70 


19B6/B7 4/ 
1987/86 


81.0 


55.00 


8/44.00 


26.00 


79.4 


52.25 


9/ 


17.3 


1988/89 


75.9 


51.80 




16.00 


1989/90 


73.4 


50.00 







2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2,00 



2.70 
3.50 



1.50 



.73 

2.00 
t.75 



1.50 



.65 
1.90 
1.65 



.1.00 

.57 

1.60 
1.40 



.75 



.36 
.60 



25.00 
30.00 



Percent 
3/ 



95 
85 

MO 



80 



80 



,80 



65 



nn 
acres 



90.9 
94.0 
94.0 
92.2 
91.7 
91.6 



3.95 

4,16 
4.23 

4.20 
4.18 
4.17 



82.6 
60.8 
84.2 
81.9 
83.3 



18. 
18.2 
19.3 
19.0 

17.4 
17.0 



IKO 
11.6 
13.3 
12.4 
12,9 
12.6 



9.8 

9,6 
9.4 
9.5 
8.7 
8.0 



15.4 
15.6 
15.8 
15.5 
14.5 
14.6 
14-3 



15/5/10-30 

20/10/10-20 

20/10/0 

22.5/2.5/5-10 

27.5/0/0 

27.5/0/0 

10/0/0 



15/5/10-30 

25/0/0 

20/15/0 

35/0/0 

35/0/0 

25/Q/O 



10/10/10-30 

10/0/0 

10/0/0 

17.5/2.5/0 

20/15/0 

20/10/0; cm 

10/0/0; 0/92 



6/{sam«] 



6/ Isarne] 



6/ [same^ 



5/0/0; 0/92 
5/0/0; 0/92 



20/5/10-30 

25/0/0 

20/10/0 

25/0/0 

25/0/0 

12.5/0/0 

25/0/0 



Percent 
of base 



78/78/51 

60/60/20 

73 

85/85/21 

87 

83 



98/98/87 

55 

90 

95 

95 

92 



71/71/60 
54 
69 
86 

90 
90 



72/72/53 

42 

55 

75 

83/42 

81 



55/55/0 

44 

57 

72 

84 

78 



20/20/0 

14 

14 

37 

45 

30 



93/93/77 

70 

82/0/0 

93 

92 

88 




1966/87 
for 



world tnarket prices. 10/ Guaranteed to farmers signed \^ for 0/92. 
Infonnatfoo contact: James CoLe (202) 786-1840. 
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table 23. -Fruit 



W77 1976 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 19a; 1985 1986 1987 P T98S f 



Citrus 1/ 

Pfodoctton Cthou too) U,255 13,329 16,^84 15,105 12,057 13,608 10,792 10,A8S 11, OK U,600 12, 58^ 13,484 

Per capita conaor^tion (Lbs) 2/ 115.1 107.5 108.4 112.6 104.4 109.3 119.9 102.9 109-1 118.0 IK. 9 

Priductfon (thou tons) 12,274 12,460 13,639 15,152 12,961 14,217 14,154 14,292 14,189 13,917 15,949 

per capita consurption (Lbs) 2/ 84.5 83.0 85,7 87.3 «S.O 89.0 88.9 93.7 92.3 95.7 101.9 

1987 1988 

Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Har Apr Hay June July Aug Sept 

f.o.b, shippir>g point prtces „ ^, „ ^^ ^^ ,^ 

Apptes (iVcarton) 4/ 7,93 7.83 8.98 7.75 11.50 11.08 10.96 10.98 U.21 23.87 23.05 20.45 

Pears (i/box> 5/ 12.00 10.82 9.70 9.26 11.18 8.94 12.88 15.14 17.50 -- -- -; 

Oranges (t/box) 6/ 10.42 8.52 5.57 5.64 6.30 6.24 6.80 8.26 8.43 6.46 4.92 4.17 

Grapefruit tybo)i) 6/ 6.58 6.37 5.80 5.63 5.45 5.02 4.92 4.53 3.36 4.85 4.09 7.34 

Stocks, endfng , ^ . »,. , 

fres^ apples (mU lbs) 5,390.2 4,697.2 3,311.6 3,158.9 2,417.4 1,584.1 1,092.7 552.2 248.1 95.0 5.1 1,864.6 

freSh pears (mil lbs) 425.8 338.8 279.4 198.4 148.4 99.7 49.2 17.9 2.7 -• 117.6 434.7 

frozen fruits (mil Lbs) 957.9 943.1 858.2 790.4 720.1 634.6 593.3 548.5 657.3 864.0 981.4 983.0 

frozen orange juice (mil tbs) 652. 8 569.0 662.4 980.4 1,073.1 1,004.1 1,018.7 1,120.1 1,154.7 1,001.8 862.5 684.8 

1/ Crop year bcginnfng with year indicated. 2/ Per capita Consumption for total U.S. population, fncludintj military consumption of both 

fresh and processed fruit in fresh weight equivalent. 3/ Calendar year, ^f Red OeLicious, Washington, e«tra fancy, carton tray pack, 

BO-113's. 5/ D'Anjou, Washington, standard box wrapped, U.S. no. 1, 90-lJ5's. 6/ U.S. equivalent on-tree returns. P = preliminary, 
f ■ forecast. -- ■ not avnilablc. 

Enformation contact: Ben Huang (202) 786M885. 



Table 24,— Vegetables^ 



Calendar year 

1978 1979 l9ao"" 1981 1982 1983 1984 l985 1986 1987 

Product ion 

Total vegetables (1,000 cwt) 1/ 382,165 413,925 381,370 379,123 4^1,515 403,320 ^57,392 «3,j69 ^J^^J^ ^tS'lSS 

Fresh (1,000 cwt> 1/ 2/ 182 563 190 859 190 228 194,694 207,924 197,919 217,132 217,932 ? ^267 ,. ? ?'5SS 

Processed (tons) 3/ 9,980 100 11,153 300 9,557 100 9,221 460 11,179,590 10,270,050 12.013,020 11,791,860 11,6 6,560 l2.2iViSH 

Mushrooms (1,000 lbs) 454 007 470 069 469 576 517 K6 4901826 561,531 595,631 587,956 6H,393 §31,690 

Potatoes {1,600 Cut) 366 314 342,447 302,857 338,591 355,131 333,911 362,612 ^?7,109 361,511 385,m 

Sueetpotato^s (1,000 Cwt) 13 115 13 370 10,953 12 W 14 833 12,083 12,986 U,aS3 12,674 12,103 

Dry eSible beans t1,000 cwt) 181935 20;552 26,729 321751 251563 151520 21,070 22,175 22,886 26,309 

1987 1988 

,. Sept Oct NOV Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun* July Aug Sept 

SrSlh'(1,000 cwt) 4/ 20,213 16,104 15,445 18,964 17,690 23J41 18,271 18,927 26,468 36,998 21,645 25,622 24,709 

POtatoes'(1,000 cwt) 11384 9 718 11021 10 635 11759 12,702 8.890 l4,970 12,356 12,818 12,317 12,466 13,590 

Sweetpotatoes (1,000 cut) '322 '359 795 518 354 '343 366 218 174 127 91 212 262 

1/ 1983 data are not conparable with 1984 and 1985. 2/ Estimate reinstated for asparagus with the 1984 crop; all other years also include 
broccoli, carrots, cauliflower, celeryr sweet corn, lettuce, honeydews, onions, and toniatoes. 3/ Estiinates reinstated for cucimers with the 
1984 crop; aU Other y«rS aLso include snap begins, sweet Corn, green peaS, and tomatoes. 4/ Includes snap beans, broCCOLi, cabbage, 
carrot*, Cauliflower, celery, sweet corn, Cucuiters, eggplant. Lettuce, onions, beU peppers, squash, tomatoes, cantaloupes, honeydews, and 
watermelons* 

Lnforrnation contacts: Shannon Harrm Or Cathy Greene (202) 786-1884. 



Table 25.— Other Commodities 



Annuat 1967 1988 

1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 July-Sept Oct-Dec Jan-Nar Apr-Jurte July- Sept 

^r^ction 1/ 5,682 5,890 5,969 6,257 7,309 866 3,653 2,079 774 755 

Deliveries 1/ 8 812 8,454 8,035 7,786 8,167 2,146 2,112 1,951 1,983 2,147 

Stocks, ending 1/ 2,570 3,005 3,126 3,225 3,195 1,497 3,195 3,567 2,467 1,316 
Coffee 

Conposite green price ^„ , ,,, „ 

wTt. (cts/lb) 131.51 142.95 137.46 185.18 109.14 99.16 116.12 121.98 121.44 114,20 P 

Imports, green bean ^ ^ „ 

equlv. <mii lbs) 2/ 2,259 2,411 2,550 2,596 2,638 645 640 585 450 595 P 

Amual 1987 19S8 

1985 1986 1987 P Aug Nar Apr Nay Jutc July Aug 
Tobacco 

Prices at auctions 3/ ^ ,, 

Flue-cured (S/lb) 1-72 1.52 - 1.48 NO NO NO NO NO 1.47 

Burley ((/lb) 1.59 1.57 ** HO NO NO HO NO NQ NQ 
Domestic consumption 4/ 

Cigarettes (bil) 594.0 584.0 577.0 49.8 52.3 44.8 51.6 52.7 31.4 

Large cigars (mil) 3,226 3,090 2,757 220.2 223.9 196.3 224.4 260.4 181.7 

1/ 1,000 short tons, raw value. Quarterly data shown at end of each quarter. 2/ Net imports of green and processed 
coffee- 3/ Crop year July-June for flue-cured, October-September for burley. 4/ Taxable removals. P = preliminary, 
-- ■ not available. NQ = no quote. 

Information contacts: (sugar) Peter Buzzarwll (202) 786-1888; (coffee) Fred Gray (202) 786-1888; (tobacco) Verner Grise 
(202) 786-1890. 
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World Agriculture 



Table 26.— World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock, & Products. 



1982/83 



1983/84 



1984/85 



1985/86 



1986/87 



1987/88 P 



1988/89 



Uheat 
Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 1/ 
Consurption (metric too) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 

Coarse grains 
Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports {metric ton) 1/ 
Consuipt 1 on (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 

Rice, milled 
Area (hectare) 
Production (metric too) 
Exports Cmetr>c ton) 4/ 
Consuiption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 



Total grains 
Area (hectare) 
Productioo (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 1/ 
Consurption (metric ton) 



HiUion uiits 



■F'Hin i^i-BiB-rt I tin i '\ iipq h ■ ■ ^ ^ Vi ■/' C/ 

Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 

Oilseeds 
Crush (metric ton) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 

Heals 

Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 

Olts 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 

Cotton 
Area (hectare) 
Production (bale) 
Exports (bale) 
Consunption (bale) 
Ending stocks (bale) 



Red meat 
Production (mil metric tons) 
Consumption (mil metric tons) 
Exports (mil metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 
Production (mil metric tons) 
ConSLnptfon (mil metric tons) 
Exports (mil metric tons) 1/ 

Dairv 
Hilk production (mil metric tons) 



237.3 

477.3 

98.7 

460.1 
130.0 


228.8 
489.3 
102.0 

474.1 
145.2 


338.7 
783.9 

90,0 
753.3 

181.4 


334.6 

687,2 

93.4 

758.3 
110.8 


140.6 
286.5 

11,9 


144.2 
308.0 

12.6 
304.6 

46.7 


716.6 

1,547.7 
200.6 

1,499.9 
354.7 


707.6 
1,484.5 

208.0 
1,537.0 

302.7 


143.5 

178.2 
35.2 

20.5 


135.8 

165.0 
33.0 
15.7 


98.1 
31.6 


92.5 

29,7 


43.4 
14.0 


42.1 
13.7 


31.4 
68.1 
19.5 
68.3 

25.2 


31.0 
65.6 
19.2 
68.3 
24.0 


1983 


1984 


97.5 

95.8 
5.9 


99.6 

97.6 

5.9 


24.4 
24.3 

1.3 


25.2 
24.8 

1.3 



231. 

511. 
107. 
492. 
163. 



334,2 

814.0 
100.4 
780.8 
143.9 



144.4 
319,1 

11,5 
310.6 

54,9 



709.6 
1,644.9 

218.9 
1,584.3 

362.7 



150.6 

191.0 

33.1 

21,1 



101,8 
32-3 



46.2 
15.6 



33,9 

88,2 
20,2 
70.0 

42.4 

1985 



229. 

499. 

85. 

495. 

167. 



340,8 
841.6 
83.2 
777.3 
208.3 



144,9 

319,7 

12,8 

320.8 

54,1 



715.0 

1,661,1 

181.0 

1,594.0 
430.2 



154.8 

196,0 

3d, 6 

26,8 



104.8 
34.4 



49.4 
16.4 



31,9 
79,6 
20,2 
75.8 
47,2 

1986 



227.6 

529.6 

90.7 

522.6 

174.9 



336.5 

833,3 

83.9 

809.3 
232.3 



145.1 
318.4 

12.7 
322.6 

50.0 



709.2 
1,681,3 

187,3 
1,654.5 

457.2 



161.2 

194.3 

37.7 

23.3 



110.0 
36.7 



50.5 
17.0 



29.9 

70.4 
26.0 
82.5 
34.5 

1987 



219,7 

504,5 
104.7 
535,4 

144.0 



322,6 
789.7 

81.3 
813.0 
209.0 



142.7 
308.7 

11.3 

316.6 

42,1 



685.0 
1,602.9 

197.3 
1,665.0 

395.1 



165.1 

206.4 
39.1 
23,5 



112-7 
35.4 



52.5 
17.3 



32.3 

80.5 
23.8 
82.2 
31,8 

1988 F 



413.0 



413.5 



103.5 

101,5 

6,2 



26.2 

26.0 

1.2 



419,1 



106.4 

105,3 

6,6 



27,4 

27.0 

1,3 



427.2 



108.6 

106.8 

6.6 



29.2 
28.8 

1.5 



427.1 



109.7 

108.5 

6.6 



30.2 
29,9 

1,5 



428,2 



219.2 

502.1 

92,9 

534,0 

112,1 



323.1 
710.0 
89.2 
803.1 
115.9 



145.7 

320.5 

12.3 

322.0 

40.5 



688.0 

1,532.6 
194.4 

1,659.1 
268.5 



166.5 

200.3 
35.1 
17.3 



112.6 
36.2 



53.6 
17.6 



34.4 
84.0 
23.7 
82.7 
32.7 

1989 



109.8 

108.6 

6.8 



31.2 
30.8 

1.5 



432,1 



3/ Stocks data are based on differing rnarketing years and do not represent levels at a given date. Data not available for 
!ll-??i??![^^?L^Kiy^f estimated change fn USSR gram stocks but not absolute level, 4/ Calendar year data. 1983 data 



correspond gith 1982/83, etc, P = prefiminary- F - forecast. 



Information contacts: 
(202) 786-1769, 



Frederic SurU (202) 786-1824; (red meat £ pool try) Linda Bailey (202) 786-1286; (dairy) Sara Short 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Table 27.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products. 



Export coniTKKJf t i es 

Uieat, f.d.b. vessel, Gulf ports ($/bu) 

Corn, f.o.b. vessel. CuLf ports ($/bii) 

Grain sorghum, f.p.b. vessel, 
Gulf ports (4/bu) 

Soybeans, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports (S/bu) 

Soybean oil. Decatur (cts/lb) 

Soybean meal, Oecatur (S/ton) 

Cotton, S-market avg. spot Ccts/lb) 

Tobacco, avg. price at auction (cts/lb) 

Ricej f.o.b. mill, Houston (S/cwt) 

Inedible tallow, Chicago Ccts/lb) 
Import cofTTKKii t i es 

Coffee, N.Y. spot (S/lb) 

Rubber. N.Y. spot (cts/lb) 

Cocoa Deans, N.Y. (S/lb) 

Information contact: Hary Teyrrourian (202) 786-1S20. 





Annua I 




1967 
Sept 


Apr 


Hay 


1988 






1965 


19B6 


1987 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


3.73 


3.19 


3.11 


3.09 


3.47 


3.54 


4.10 


4-10 


4.10 


4.36 


2.69 


2.27 


1.95 


1.69 


2.29 


2-26 


3.01 


3.31 


3.03 


3.10 


2.64 


2.16 


1.88 


1.78 


2.09 


2.12 


2.91 


3.02 


2.76 


2.61 


5. S3 


5.45 


5.55 


5.53 


6.92 


7.36 


9.38 


9.11 


6.77 


6-73 


27.03 


16.36 


15.65 


15.26 


21.49 


23.39 


27.51 


29,31 


26.74 


25.06 


127.15 


157.62 


175.57 


176.96 


199.96 


224.40 


290.42 


257.53 


257.46 


265. C2 


58.55 


53_47 


64.35 


71.41 


60.07 


61.55 


62.92 


57.40 


55.20 


51.26 
156.52 


171.55 


153_96 


144.34 


152_15 


141.22 


141.22 


141.22 


141.22 


144.21 


16.49 


14.60 


13.15 


11.75 


24.00 


21.20 


20.50 


20.50 


16.20 


16.00 


14.33 


9.03 


13.79 


15.53 


16.17 


16.17 


17.16 


16.61 


17.44 


16.00 


1.42 


2.01 


1.09 


.97 


1.23 


1.22 


1.23 


1.21 


1.11 


1.15 


41.91 


42.67 


50.65 


54-17 


55^66 


58.62 


70.64 


66.05 


63.84 


60.08 


.99 


.88 


.87 


.67 


.71 


.74 


.71 


.71 


.63 


.54 



Table 28.— Indexes of Real Trade-Weigtited Dollar Exctiange Rates 

1967 1988 



Nov Oec Jan Feb Mar Apr May P June P July P Aug P Sept P Oct P 

1980-100 
Total U.S. trade 2/ 101.6 96.6 99.4 101.6 100.3 99.4 100.3 103.4 106.1 110.2 109.9 111.7 



Agricultural trade 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 


106.0 

129.7 


103.6 
127.4 


103.6 
126.3 


104.2 
126.7 


103.0 
126.4 


101.6 
125.1 


101.6 
125.5 


102.9 

126.4 


105.2 
129.1 


105.9 
131.7 


105.6 
132.7 


106.0 
136.2 


Wheat 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 


117.6 
125.6 


116.0 
122.9 


115.6 

122.2 


115.6 
122.2 


114.6 
121.0 


112.9 
120.6 


113.0 
121.0 


113.1 
122.0 


115.0 
124.6 


115.4 
126.0 


115.4 
129.3 


115.6 
135.2 


Soybeans 
U.S. rr^arkets 
U.S. competitors 


100.1 
195.6 


97.2 
191.0 


97.5 

167.0 


96.8 
165.5 


97.4 
167.1 


96.5 

190.1 


97.0 
196.3 


99.4 
204.9 


103.2 
213.0 


104.5 
227.2 


104.2 
234.6 


105.4 
274.0 


Com 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 


94.4 
164.7 


91.7 

160.3 


91-3 

161-1 


91.6 
162.8 


90.7 
163.7 


89.4 
166.7 


69.5 
171.1 


90.5 

180.6 


93.0 

190.5 


93-4 

201.8 


93.2 

205.5 


93.7 
233.4 


Cotton 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 


102.6 
102.7 


99.6 

110.6 


99.7 

109.8 


100.0 
108.9 


98.5 

109.0 


97.7 

103.1 


97.7 

103.4 


98.7 
101.3 


101.1 
100.3 


101.7 
99.2 


101.9 
97.6 


102.5 
96.3 



1/ Real indexes adjust nomfnal exchange rates for differences in rates of inflation to avoid the distortion caused ^y . 
high-infLat?5^ cluntries. A higher value means, the dollar has apprec ated. See the October 1988 issue of Agricultural 
far a discussion of the calculations and the weights used. 2/ Federal Reserve Board Index of trade- weigh ted value of the U.S. 
dollar against 10 major currencies. Weights are based on relative importance in world financial markets, 
p = preliminary. 



information contact: Tim Baxter, David Stallings C202) 786-1706^ 



Table 29.— Trade Balance 



1980 



1981 



19S2 



1983 



Fiscal year* 
1984 



1985 



1986 



1987 



1988 F 



Aug 
1988 



$ million 



Exports 

Agricultural 
Nonagnculturat 
Total 1/ 
imports 
Agricultural 
Wonagricultvjral 
Total 2/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Wonagri cultural 
Total 

*Fiscal years — ^ 
1/ Domestic exports 
F = forecast. " = 

Information contact: Steve MacDonald (202) 786-1S22. 



40,481 
169,846 
210,327 

17,276 

223,590 
240,366 

23,205 
-53,744 
-30,539 



43,780 
185,423 
229,203 

17,216 
237,469 
254,687 

26,562 

'52,046 
-25,484 



39,097 

176,308 
215,405 

15,485 
233,349 

248,834 

23,612 
-57,041 
■33,429 



34,769 
159,373 

194,142 

16,373 

230,527 
246,900 

18,396 

-71,154 
-52,758 



38,027 
170,014 
208,041 

18,916 

297,736 
316,652 

19,111 
-127,722 

-106,611 



31,201 
179,236 
210,437 

19,740 
313,722 
333,462 

11,461 
-134,486 
123,025 



26,309 
176,626 
202,937 

20,875 
342,855 
363,730 

5,434 
-166,227 

-160,793 



27,859 

202,331 
230,190 

20,643 
367,381 
388,024 

7,216 

-165,050 
-157 834 



34,000 



20,500 



13,500 



2,876 

22,721 
25,597 

1,657 
35,392 

37,249 

1,019 
-12,671 
-11,652 



begin October 1 and end September 30. Fiscal year 1967 began Oct. 1, 1986 and end^d Sept. 30, 1967. 
>rts including Department of Defense shipments (F.A.S. value). 2/ Imports for constirption (customs value). 
- = not available. 
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Table 30.— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports. 



1985 



V 



Fiscal year* Aug 

1986 1987 19SB f 19SB 



EXPORTS 

Animals, Ltve (no) 1/ 

Heats i preps., e«ct. poultry (mt) 

Oftiry products (mt) 

Poultry meats Cmt) 

F«ts, ofU( I greases (mt) 

Hides £ sk;ns ihcL. furskins 

Cattle hides, uhole (no) 1/ 

Mink pelts Cno) V 

Grains & feeds (mt) 
Wheat Cmt) 
Wheat ftour Cmt) 
Rice (mt) 

Feed grains, incl. products (mt) 
Feeds & foddtrs (mt) 
Other grain products (mt) 

FruTtSf nuts, and preps, (mt) 
Fruit juicts frtci . froi. Chi) 1/ 
Vegetables i preps, (tnt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, exct. tinters Cmt) 
Seeds Cmt) 
Sugar, cane or be&t (mt) 

Oilseeds A products (mt) 

Qi (seeds (mt) 
Soybeans Cmt) 

Protein itieal (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
Essential oils (mt) 
Other 

lotal 

IMPORTS 

Animals, tfve Cno) 1/ 

Heats £ preps., excl. poultry (mt) 

Beef & veal Cmt) 

Pork (mt) 
Oafry products (mt) 
Poultry and products 1/ 
Fats, oHS( & greases (mt) 
Hides £ skins, incl. furskir 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

Grains & feeds (mt) 
Fruit*, rxjts, I Preps., 
excl. jufces Cmt) 

Bananas I pUntains (mt) 
Fruit jultes (hi) 1/ 

Vegetables & preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured Cmt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured Cmt) 
Sf^eds (mt) 

Nursery stock £ cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 
Oilseeds imt) 
Protein meat (mt) 
Vegetable olU Cmt) 

Beverages excl. fruit jufces (hl)V 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spTces Cmt) 
Coffee. incU products (mt) 
Cocoa beans £ products (mt) 

Rubber & alUed guns (mt) 
Other 

Total 



996 


570 


275 


.. 


186 


427 


45^ 


548 


2/500 


69 


423 


460 


445 


-- 


39 


234 


265 


376 


400 


35 


1,217 


1,355 


1,220 


3/1,300 


103 


25,456 


25,596 


24,337 


__ 


2,145 


2,237 


2,697 


2,760 


-- 


102 


93,903 


74,358 


90,213 


__ 


8,32S 


2B,523 


25,501 


28,204 


40,000 


2,923 


71 S 


1,094 


1,305 


1,100 


120 


1,972 


2,382 


2,454 


2,200 


115 


55,362 


36,236 


47,605 


52.400 


4,254 


6,533 


B,392 


10,113 6/ii;ooo 


856 


795 


1,015 


750 


-- 


78 


1,907 


2,003 


2,141 




170 


4,641 


3,652 


4,362 


-- 


607 


1,420 


i;442 


1,625 




122 


257 


224 


224 


200 


11 


1,277 


482 


K306 


1,500 


58 


2B9 
355 


269 
315 


305 

sua 




19 
2B 


23,803 


27,583 


29,653 


-- 


1,357 


17,886 


20,684 


21,833 


21,000 


997 


16,621 


20,139 


21,322 


20,700 


975 


4,606 


5,614 


6,786 


6,000 


291 


1,311 


1,284 


1,035 




69 


12 


7 


B 


-- 


7/ 


443 


568 


564 


-- 


34 





Fiscal 


year* 




Aug 


1985 


1986 


1987 
1 mi Uion 


1988 F 


1988 


255 


344 


331 




69 


906 


1,012 


1,300 


-* 


198 


414 


431 


490 


500 


60 


257 


282 


406 


-- 


43 


608 


477 


417 


.* 


45 


1,325 


1,440 


1,666 


-- 


146 


1,019 


1,131 


1,254 


.* 


126 


60 


65 


103 


■" 


3 


13,285 


9,472 


9,059 


4/12,200 


1,205 


4,264 


3,260 


2,877 


5/4,500 


407 


164 


203 


207 


-- 


27 


677 


648 


551 


700 


43 


6,884 


3,817 


3,752 


5,000 


554 


1,004 


1,286 


1,455 




145 


293 


332 


284 


■■ 


35 


1,687 


1,766 


2,049 




191 


200 


146 


185 


-'- 


27 


946 


997 


1,174 


-- 


93 


1,588 


1,318 


1,204 


1,200 


70 


1,945 


678 


1,419 


2,200 


88 


352 


367 


371 


400 


25 


65 


75 


113 




12 


6,195 


6,271 


6,293 


7,600 


469 


4,324 


4,394 


4,408 


-- 


338 


3,876 


4,174 


4,191 


4,800 


323 


853 


1,132 


1,347 


1,400 


80 


1,018 


746 


538 




51 


105 


105 


111 


-- 


B 


1,069 


1,126 


1,271 


— 


127 



125,967 109,662 129,210 146,000 10,373 31,201 26,309 27,859 



2,120 

1,123 

674 

416 

418 

21 

43 

2,070 

4,463 

3,022 

35,112 

2,140 

191 

31 

92 



1,885 

1,139 

693 

406 

400 

22 

53 

2,311 

4,637 

3,042 

31,539 

2,199 

208 

41 

89 



790 
475 
410 



1,994 

1,2S2 

778 

462 

461 

21 



59 
2,336 2,800 



4,B35 

3,106 

33,888 

2,446 

224 

3B 

133 



2,338 1,905 1,492 



1,271 
253 
159 
B59 

15,494 

1,868 

1,128 

539 

799 



1,508 
197 

138 
1,173 

15,488 

1 940 

1,223 

507 

601 



1,572 
165 
245 

1,162 

15,549 

1,915 

1,207 

503 

824 



4,645 

3,020 

28,500 

2,500 
210 

120 

1,070 

1,650 



1,060 
550 

850 



137 


569 


114 


2,214 


75 


1 295 


37 


647 


.'0 


763 


-- 


93 


2 


18 




240 


3 


145 


290 


604 


342 


1,891 


254 


752 


2,664 


995 


147 


1,347 


19 


556 


5 


17 


7 


91 


-- 


31B 


144 


912 



206 
15 
33 

160 

1,525 
165 
100 
48 

85 



764 
98 
17 

670 

1,622 
4,983 
3,244 
1,285 

630 
900 



637 
2,248 
1,252 

900 
786 
101 
17 
200 
160 

668 

1,976 
740 
698 

1,560 
606 
14 
111 
353 
654 

639 
69 
15 

555 

1,848 
6,099 
4,400 
1,1B9 

615 
885 



579 
56 
30 

493 

1.923 

4,867 
3,232 

1,088 

714 
668 



34,000 



700 



2,600 
1,100 

B50 



2,876 



610 


700 


46 


VfA 


.* 


243 


1,700 


160 


1,125 


1 ooo 


75 


849 


900 


84 


112 




\ 


18 


-- 


304 


-- 


18 


197 


-• 


16 


111 


800 


64 


2,178 


__ 


160 


B17 


800 


70 


728 




84 


1,509 


1,600 


106 


634 


600 


58 


7 




1 


156 


100 


12 


369 




40 


497 


-- 


48 



98 
6 
6 

86 

V^ 

380 
252 

90 

10B 
88 



^ -- 19,740 20,875 20,643 20,500 1,857 

*Fiscal years begin October 1 and end Septenber 30. Fiscal year 1987 began Oct. 1, 1986 and ended Sept 30, 19B7. 1/ Not 
jnctuded in total voLuT>e. 2/ Forecasts for footnoted items 2/ -6/ are based on sLiohtly different groups of cormodities. Fiscal 
1987 exports of categories used in the 1988 forecasts were 2/ 503,000 mt. 3/ 1 .204 mil lion mt. 4/ 9,302 million. 5/ 3,086 
•fllion. I.e. includes flour. 6/ 10.003 million mt. 7/ Less than 50O tons. F = forecast. -- = not avai lable. 

Information contact: Steve HacDonald (202) 766-1622. 
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Table 31. —U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 







Fiscal 


year* 




Aug 


Region^fc. .country 


1985 


1986 


1987 
S mi 1 1 i on 


1938 F 


1988 


western Europe 


7,183 


6,848 


7,203 


7,800 


433 


European Conmunity (EC-12) 
Sel g1 LTD-LuxeniXHjrg 


6,668 


6,432 


6,771 


7,300 


392 


470 


361 


423 







France 


396 


431 


494 


-- 





Gerinany, Fed- Rep. 


900 


1,001 


1,266 


*- 


70 


Italy 


677 


693 


733 


f - 





Nether LaDds 


1,926 


2,042 


1,950 


-- 


101 


United Kingdom 


623 


628 


662 


-- 


60 


Portugal 


502 


308 


268 


-- 


20 


Spain, incl. Canary Islands 832 


723 


654 


-- 


26 


Other Western Europe 


515 


415 


432 


500 


41 


Switzerland 


232 


128 


145 







Eastern Europe 


532 


447 


453 


600 


27 


German Dem. Rep. 


81 


52 


66 


-- 


19 


Poland 


126 


42 


63 







Yu9oslavia 


137 


134 


131 




1 


Romania 


88 


112 


115 




1 


USSR 


2,525 


1,105 


659 


],800 


85 


Asia 


11,933 


10,494 


11,989 


15,500 


1,439 


west Asia (Mideast) 


1,452 


1,243 


1,663 


2,000 


161 


Turkey 


129 


111 


117 




1 


Iraq 


371 


335 


524 


700 


64 


Israel 


300 


255 


244 


-- 


29 


SakxJia Arabia 


381 


335 


489 


500 


44 


South Asia 


599 


517 


345 


-- 


118 


Ban9ladesh 
India 


205 
129 


94 
90 


111 
93 




7 
67 


Pakistan 


228 


285 


98 


400 


30 


China 


239 


83 


235 


500 


54 


Japan 


5,663 


5,139 


5,553 


6,900 


674 


Southeast Asia 


642 


724 


707 


-- 


68 


Indonesia 


204 


172 


152 




13 


Philippines 


285 


269 


259 


400 


27 


Other East Asia 


3,138 


2,788 


3,485 


4,400 


364 


Ta i uan 


1,342 


1,109 


1,354 


1,600 


126 


Korea, Rep. 


1,400 


1,277 


1,693 


2,200 


198 


Hong Kong 


396 


400 


436 


500 


40 


Africa 


2,527 


2,134 


1,7S4 


2,100 


161 


North Africa 


1,207 


1,401 


1,279 


1,500 


108 


Morocco 


156 


159 


196 


-- 


12 


Algeria 


220 


329 


244 


600 


48 


Sub-Sahara 


766 


875 


761 


700 


46 


1,320 


733 


505 


600 


53 


Nigeria 


367 


158 


67 


-- 


3 


Rep- S. Africa 


189 


70 


49 


-- 


9 


Latin America j^ Caribbean 


4,570 


3,598 


3,765 


4,000 


516 


Srazil 


557 


445 


418 


300. 


4 


Caribbean Islands 


r?i 


752 


829 


*• 


90 


Central America 


361 


334 


377 


-* 


38 


Colombia 


238 


137 


115 


-- 


20 


Mexico 


1,566 


1,114 


1,215 


1,300 


261 


Peru 


106 


108 


140 


-- 


15 


VeneiuelB 


721 


493 


459 


600 


57 


Canada 


1,727 


1,466 


1,776 


2,000 


196 


Oceania 


204 


216 


230 


200 


20 


Total 


31,201 


26,309 


27,859 


34,000 


2,876 



Change from year* earlier 
1985 1986 1987 1988 F 

Percent 



Developed countries 



15,225 13,954 15,014 17,200 1,357 



-22 
-23 

-44 
-22 
-29 
-12 
-U 
-20 
-28 
-32 
-16 
-26 

-2B 
-39 
'36 
-24 
-43 



-22 
-22 
-42 
-12 
-15 
-23 
-31 

31 
-66 
-20 
-65 
'18 
'31 
-53 

-5 
-14 

■5 
-23 

-3 

-12 
-22 
-54 

36 
-13 

-1 

6 

-64 

-13 

27 

-7 

-9 

8 

-20 

-53 

-7 

-11 

-6 
-18 

-21 



-5 

-4 

-23 

9 

11 

2 

6 



-39 

-13 

-19 

-45 

-16 

-36 

-66 

-2 

27 

-56 

-12 
-14 
-13 
-10 
-15 
-12 
-14 
-54 
■30 

25 
-65 

-9 
-14 
-16 

-6 
-11 
-17 

-9 
1 

T6 

16 

2 

50 

14 

-44 

-57 

■63 

-21 

-20 

-2 

'7 

■42 

-29 

2 

-32 

^=15 

6 

>16 

-8 



5 

5 

17 

15 

26 

6 

-5 

5 

-13 

-10 

4 

13 

1 
27 

50 

-2 

3 

-40 

14 

34 

5 

56 

-4 

46 

-33 

18 

3 

-66 

183 

8 

-2 

-12 

-4 

25 

22 

33 

9 

-16 
-9 
23 

-26 

-13 
-31 
-58 

-30 

5 

-6 

10 

13 

-16 

9 
30 
-7 

21 

6 
6 

8 



8 

4 



Less developed countries 12,680 10,719 11,499 13,900 1,354 

Centrally planned countries 3,296 1,636 1,347 2,900 165 

*Fiscal years begin October 1 and end September 30, Fiscal year 1988 began Oct. 
F = forecast. -* = not available. 
Note: Adjusted for transshipments through Canada, 

Information contact: Steve KacDonald (202) 786-1822. 



-15 -15 7 

-16 -50 -18 

1, 1987 and ended Sept. 



25 
20 

L V 

143 

'29 
18 

,40 





300 

150 

18 



33 
26 

14 
29 
25 

17 
15 

200 
-13 

20 



5 
-25 



8 

20 

11 


22 

11 

21 

123 

30, 1988. 



Aug 
1988 



9 

5 

-100 

-100 

-1 

-100 

12 

36 

-23 

-24 

52 

-100 

-108 
1,800 

'100 
-68 
-86 

-7 

42 

1 

-89 

3 

38 

19 

119 

-50 

748 

-6 

286 

65 

-1 



■7 

17 

2 

34 
3 

25 

46 

-40 

100 

77 

-4 

50 

125 

57 

-71 

45 



-5 

109 

114 

54 

56 

-41 
35 



37 
32 

40 
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Farm Income 



Tal 


bte 32.— Farm Income Stcrt 


istics_ 
































Calendar 


year 






1987 






1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


19S4 


1985 


1986 


i9sa F 
















( bflUon 










1, 


Farm recefpts ^ 
Crops tincl. net CCC loans) 
livestock 
Farm related 1/ 


1U.3 
53. Z 

59.2 
1.9 


133. S 
62. 3 

69.2 
2.2 


145.0 

71.7 

68.0 

2.3 


144.1 

72.5 

69.2 

2.5 


147.1 
72.3 


U1.1 

67.1 

69.4 

4.5 


146.8 
69.5 

73.0 
4.4 


149.1 

74.2 

69.8 

5.0 


140.2 

63.6 

71_5 

5.1 


143.7 
61.9 
76.2 

5.6 


148 to 153 
66 to 68 

77 to 79 
5 to 7 


2. 


Oir*Ct Government payrnents 
Cash payments 
ValL« of PIC conrnodltie^ 


3.0 
3.0 
0.0 


1.4 
1.4 
0.0 


1.3 
1.3 

0.0 


1.9 
1.9 

O.D 


3.5 
3.5 

0.0 


9.3 
4.1 
5.2 


8.4 
4.0 
4.5 


7.7 
7.6 
0.1 


11.8 
8.1 
3.7 


16.7 

6.5 

10.2 


14 to 16 

6 to e 

7 to 9 


3. 

;, 
5. 
6. 


Total gross farm income (4+5+6) 2/ 
Gross cash income (1+3) 
Ncxvnoney 1ncoii« 3/ 
Valut of Inventory change 


1ZS.S 

117.3 

9.3 

1.9 


150.7 

135.1 

10.6 

5.0 


149.3 

K3.3 

12.3 

'6.3 


166.4 

146.0 

13.8 

6.5 


163.5 

150.6 

U.3 

-1.4 


153.1 

150.4 

13.5 

-10.9 


174.9 

155,2 

13.4 

6.3 


166.2 

156.8 
t1.8 
•2.4 


159.8 

152.0 

10.6 

-2.8 


169.8 

160.4 

10.0 

-.6 


165 to 170 

163 to 166 

8 to 10 

-6 to -8 


7. 
8. 


Ca*h expenses 4/ 
Totat expenses 


84.2 
103.2 


101.7 
123.3 


109.1 
133.1 


113.2 

139.4 


112.8 
140.0 


113.5 
140.4 


116.6 
142.7 


110,2 
134.0 


100.6 
122.3 


103.3 
123.5 


106 to 111 
126 to 132 


9- 

10. 


Net cath (ncome (4-7) 

Net farn income C3^S) 

Deflated (1?82i) 


33.1 
?5.2 
34.9 


33.4 
27.4 
34.9 


34.2 
16.1 
1B.8 


32.8 

26.9 
28.6 


37.8 
23.5 
23.5 


36.9 
12.7 
12.2 


3B.7 
32.2 

29.7 


29,1 


5K4 

37.5 
32.9 


57.1 
46.3 
39.3 


55 to 60 
38 to 43 
30 CO 35 


11. 


Off-fflrm income 


29,7 


33.8 


34.7 


35.6 


36.4 


37.0 


38.9 


42,6 


44.6 


46.8 


48 to 50 


1Z. 
13. 


loan chartges 5/: Real estate 

W: Nonreal estate 


8.3 
8,3 


?d 


9.9 
5.3 


9.1 
6.5 


3.8 
3.4 


2.3 

0.9 


-1J 
-0.8 


'6.0 
-9.6 


-9.2 

-10.7 


-7.7 
-4.9 


-2 to -4 

to 1 


U. 
15. 


Rental Income plus monetary change 
Capftai expenditures 5/ 


4.1 
17.9 


6.3 

20.1 


6.T 

18.0 


6.4 
16.8 


6.3 

13.3 


5,3 

12.7 


8.9 
12.5 


8.8 
9.6 


7.8 

8.5 


6.8 

9.8 


7 to 9 
9 to 11 


16. 


Wet cash ftoH (9+12+13+14-15) 


35. S 


43.8 


37.6 


37.8 


38.1 


32.7 


33.1 


30.2 


30.8 


41.4 


50 to 55 



i^{ Irtcome from machine hjre, custom work, sales of fore»t producti, and other misceUarteous cash sources, 2/ Nurtjers in parentheses 
incricole the cofTtifnation of items required to catcutate a given item. 3/ Valine of home consunption of self-produced food end incuted gross 
l^^u 1^5i^ r '^"^ duellings, 4/ Exclude* capital consunption, perquisites to hired labor, and feni houseRoLd expenses. 5/ Excludes farm 
nooseholoi. Totals ray not add because of rounding. F = forecast. 

Information contact: Andy Bernat (202) 786-180S, 



Table 33,— Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector. 



Assets 
Real estate 
Nonreal estate 

Livestock £ poultry 
Machfnery £ motor 
vehfcles 
Crops f tored If 
Financial assets 
Total farm assets 

LiabUlties 
Real estate 3/ 
Nonreal estate 4/ 

Total farm liabflt. 

Total farm equity 



1978 



601.9 

175.3 

51.3 

75.5 

25.3 

23.1 

777.2 



66.7 
60.7 

127.4 
649.7 



1979 



706.2 

201.6 

61.4 

85.3 
29.2 
25.3 

907.S 



79.7 

71 .fl 

151.6 

756.2 



19S0 



782.9 

213.2 

60.6 

93.1 
33.0 
26.5 

996.1 



89. 6 
77.1 

166. S 
S29.3 



19S1 



784.7 

212.0 

53.5 

101.4 
29.1 

28. 
996.7 



98.7 
83.6 

182.3 
814.4 



Calendar year 1/ 
1982 1983 1984 



^9-3 

212.4 

53.0 

102.0 
27.9 
29.5 

96K2 



102.5 

87. 

189.5 

771.7 



S biUton 

739.6 

205.7 
49.7 



1G0.8 
23.9 
31.3 

945.3 



104.8 

87.9 

192.7 

752.6 



639.6 

208.9 

49.6 

96.9 
29.6 
32.8 

648.5 



103.7 

87.1 

190.8 

657.7 



1985 



558.6 

190.4 

46.3 

S7.6 

23.5 

33.0 

749.0 



97.7 

77.5 

175.2 

573.8 



1986 1987 



1988 F 



510.1 522.6 534 to 544 

181.5 186.3 182 to 188 
47.6 57.6 59 to 63 

50. 3 73.9 72 to 76 
19.1 20.5 14 to 18 

34.4 34.3 33 to 35 

691.6 708.9 720 to 730 



88.5 80.fi 76 to 80 

66.8 61.9 60 to 64 

155.3 142.7 136 to 144 

536.3 566.3 580 to 590 



Percent 



Selected ratios 

Debt-to-assets 16.4 16.7 16.7 lfi,3 19,7 20.4 22,5 23,4 22,5 

Oebt-to-equity _ 19.6 20.0 20.1 22.4 24.6 25.6 29.0 30.5 29.0 

Debt-to-net cash income 385 454 488 556 497 523 493 376 302 



20.1 18 to 20 

25.2 23 to 25 
250 237 to 247 



1/ As of Decerrber 31. 2/ Non-CCC crops hetd on farrrs plus value above loan rates for crops held under CCC. 
3/ Excludes debt on operator dweltinos, but includes CCC storage and drying facilities loans. 4/ Excludes debt for nonfarm 
purposes. F = forecast. 

Information Contacts: Ken Erickson or Jim Ryan (202) 786-1798. 
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Table 34.— Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings, by State. 



Region & 
State 



Livestock & Products 



Crops 1/ 



1986 



1987 



Julv 
19S8 



19a 



1986 



July 
1987 1988 

( mi U I on Zi 



Aug 
1983 



1986 



Total 1/ 
1967 



JuU 
198£ 



139 

3S 

36 

286 

63 

166 

7S2 

432 

903 



2,003 
2,201 
4,612 
1,327 

2,622 

4,003 

1 537 

1,639 

889 

2,562 
1,666 



170 

3S^ 

35 

266 

63 

170 

726 

423 

905 



1,606 
2 016 
3,913 
1,219 

795 
2,165 
3,510 
1,517 
1,546 

613 
1,975 
1,807 



North Atlantic 

Haine 24> 243 21 21 

New Kanpshire 72 66 5 5, 

Vermont 361 377 27 30. 

Massachusetts 130 124 10 IG^;, 

Rhode island 12 12 1 1 

Cofioecticut 209 196 17 17 

New York 1,608 1,800 140 146 

Hew Jersey 150 140 12 12 

Pennsylvania 2,242 2,319 178 196 

North Central 

Ohio 1,566 1,6U 117 130 

Indiana 1,860 1,656 137 139 

Illinois 2,155 2,262 169 176 

Michigan 1,241 1,265 101 106 

giaconsin 4,022 4,222 337 340 

Minnesota 3,408 3,645 279 305 

Iowa 4,981 5,270 355 369 

Hffifiouri 1,966 2,173 144 159 

Worth Oakota 671 760 37 46 

South Dakota 1,487 1,910 88 126 

Nebraska 4,251 4,646 366 443 

Kansas 3,466 3,914 307 355 

Southern 

Delaware 402 370 35 42 

Karyland 611 734 63 72 

Virginia 1,151 1,244 106 136 

West Virginia 156 169 12 14 

Worth Carolina 2,171 2,081 164 ISO 

South Carolina 456 461 33 37 

Georgia 1.884 1,626 188 165 

Florida 1,016 1,102 104 103 

Kentucky 1,362 1,506 297 65 

Temessee 1 ,041 1 , 107 102 125 

Alabama 1,425 1,560 165 179 

Kisslssippi 1,046 1,040 111 106 

Arkansas 2,017 2,116 225 230 

Louisiana 515 ^ 521 57 61 

Oklahoma 1,674 2,052 191 211 

Tejcas 5,517 '6^059 638 735 

Uestern 

Montana 652 760 22 27 

Idaho 884 926 72 77 

Wyoming 451 526 16 21 

Colorado 2,216 2,321 177 211 

New Kejcico 712 617 56 62 

Arizona 696 774 73 49 

Utah 442 462 40 42 

Nevada 159 167 11 16 

Washington 980 962 89 90 

Oregon 654 655 53 66 

California 4,435 4,741 445 408 

Alaska 10 11 1 1 

Hawaii 64 88 7 7 

United States 71,546 76,218 6,422 6,717 63,554 61,676 5,246 5,380 135,102 

1/ Sales of farm products include receipts from conmodities placed under CCC loans mirxis value of 
the period. 2/ Estimates as of the end of current month. Totals may not add because of rounding. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 786-1804. 



119 


114 


374 


394 


479 


446 


59 


52 


1,566 


1,634 


442 


470 


1,312 


1,261 


3,696 


4,125 


1,040 


913 


613 


626 


595 


588 


749 


939 


988 


1,027 


637 


'699 


708 


700 


3,186 


3i027 


469 


567 


1,052 


1,120 


116 


114 


686 


670 


304 


331 


916 


1,007 


134 


134 


79 


76 


1,626 


1,860 


1 124 


1,206 


10,209 


10,781 


16 


19 


481 


471 



9 


13^ 


386 


■413 


30 


2 


3 


110 


104 


7 


4 


1 


397 


412 


32 


16 


23 


416 


393 


26 


3 


2 


76 


75 


4 


12 


11 


374 


366 


30 


56 


97 


2,590 


2,527 


196 


67 


57 


582 


563 


76 


71 


77 


3,145 


3,224 


249 


212 


133 


3,569 


3,422 


329 


202 


152 


4,061 


3 672 


339 


312 


290 


6,766 


6,174 


480 


'^ 


105 


2,567 


2,504 


261 


110 


4,867 


5,017 


419 


295 


294 


6,030 


5,809 


574 


416 


400 


8 98^ 


6,760 


772 


139 


105 


3,505 


3,691 


283 


156 


106 


2,310 


2 306 


195 


63 


69 


2,375 


2,^3 


151 


171 


162 


6,613 


6,623 


537 


294 


159 


5; 333 


5,722 


601 


6 


18 


520 


465 


44 


46 


24 


1,165 


1,126 


110 


44 


49 


1,629 


1,692 


149 


3 


6 


215 


221 


15 


60 


325 


3,757 


3,715 


244 


40 


76 


696 


931 


73 


56 


120 


3,195 


3,067 


244 


185 


163 


4,714 


5,227 


290 


47 


26 


2,402 


2,419 


344 


43 


44 


1,654 


1,933 


145 


35 


21 


2,020 


2 146 


200 


19 


22 


1,796 


1,979 


130 


66 


26 


3,005 


3,143 


291 


39 


71 


1,352 


1,420 


95 


120 


61 


2,562 


2,752 


311 


253 


316 


6,704 


9,086 


691 


35 


34 


1,121 


1,347 


57 


62 


117 


1,936 


2,047 


134 


6 


19 


566 


642 


25 


100 


96 


3,106 


3,191 


277 


39 


39 


1,016 


1,147 


97 


53 


27 


1,614 


1,781 


125 


15 


12 


576 


596 


54 


9 


11 


238 


243 


20 


135 


259 


2,607 


2,841 


224 


134 


156 


1,778 


1,861 


W 


805 


619 


14,645 


15,522 


1,251 


2 


2 


26 


29 


3 


41 


41 


565 


559 


46 



Aug 
1988 



34 

8 

31 

33 

3 

29 

243 

69 

273 



264 
290 
468 
213 
450 
599 
769 
264 
154 
195 
605 
514 



59 

95 

188 

20 
505 
116 
305 
267 
111 

200 
126 
256 
133 
272 
1,054 



60 

195 

40 

308 

101 

76 

54 

27 

349 

221 

1,227 

3 

49 



136,094 11,668 12,096 
redemptions during 
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Table 35, —Cash Receipts from Farming, 



Annual 19B7 19S6 

\9QZ 19S3 IPW 19S5 1936 1967 A^ Apr May J^ July Ai^* 

$ mi I Hon 

Farin marketings £ CCC loans * UZ,594 136,567 U?,4J6 144,01S 135,102 138,094 10,287 11,?;5 10,W6 11,;S0 11,663 1?,096 

Livestock t products TO.^SJ 69,;3fl 72,966 69, W2 71,5i;8 76,215 6,437 6,6U 6,375 6,072 6,422 6,717 

H«t animal* 40,917 35,393 i0,632 38,SB9 39,122 44,716 3,811 4 17S 3 797 3 439 3 420 3 959 

Dairy product* 18,234 18,763 17,944 18,063 17,753 17,829 1,462 1 429 1 461 1 393 1 426 1 413 

Poultry t es3S 9.520 9,961 12.223 11,211 12,675 ll^fl? 1 010 '6SS '942 1 065 1 190 1 1S4 

Other 1,566 1,801 1,967 1,979 1,994 2,167 154 153 158 174 336 161 

Crqpa^ , 72,3J5 67,129 6g,469 74,173 63,554 61,876 3,S49 4,631 4,266 5,409 5,246 5,330 

Food groins U'^1^ ^J^^ ^J^^ 8,993 5,631 5 411 5S7 237 ^31 1 403 i;i79 663 

Feed crop* , _^ l^'J?? 1| "^ 15;668 221520 16,982 13 061 552 773 740 1327 1 »1 1,369 

Cotton Hint I seed) 4,457 3,705 3,674 3,637 3,551 41027 179 168 120 64 33 17S 

Tobacco ^ .5*342 2,752 2,813 2,722 1,918 1,627 296 23 10 434 

on-bearfnfl crops I3,8l7 13,5^6 13,641 12,474 10.592 10,600 319 601 742 763 754 660 

vegetables i melons 8,043 8,^59 9,138 6,555 8,630 9,223 620 856 970 821 654 909 

Fruits & tree nuts 6,546 6,056 6,737 6,543 7,288 7,869 594 699 t52 499 762 602 

Other 6,993 7,365 6,060 8.378 8,962 9,656 S32 1,073' 614 532 563 544 

Government paymentfi 3,492 9,295 8.i30 7,704 11,813 16,747 487 1,519 1 626 1 286 241 39 

Total 146,066 145,862 150,866 151,719 146,915 154,841 10,774 12,764 12;27t 121766 11, 9W 12,135 

• Receipts from loans represent value of comnwdities placed under CCC loans minus vatue of redemptions during the month, 

'Information contact: Roger Strickland <202> 756-1604, 



Table 36,— Farm Production Expenses, 



Calendar year 

1979 1980 1981 1982 19S3 1984 19S5 1986 1987 1988 F 

S m; 111 00 

Feed 19,3U 20,971 20,855 18,592 21,725 19,852 18,015 16,179 16,093 18,000 to 22,000 

Livestock 13,012 10,670 8,999 9,684 8,814 9,498 8,958 9,744 12,014 12,000 to I^IOOO 

Seed 2,904 3,220 3,428 3,172 2,993 3,448 3,350 2,984 3,009 2,500 to 3^00 

Farm-origin inputs 35,230 34,861 33,282 31,4A8 33,532 32,798 30,323 28,907 31,116 33,000 to 3?, 000 

Fertilizer 7,369 9,491 9,409 8,018 7,067 7,429 7,259 5,787 5,392 5,500 to 6,500 

Fuels & oiU 5,635 7,879 8,570 7,888 7,503 7,143 6,584 4,790 4,442 4,200 to 5,200 

Etectncity 1,447 1,526 1,747 2,041 2,146 2,166 2,150 1,942 2,393 2,000 to 3 000 

Pesticides 3,436 3,539 4,201 4,282 4,154 4,767 4,994 A,i85 4,588 4,000 to 5,000 

Manufactured inputs 17,887 22,435 23,927 22,229 20,870 21,505 20,987 17,00A 16,815 16,000 to 1^,000 

Short-term interest 6,868 8,717 10,722 11,349 10,615 10,396 8,821 7,795 7,305 5,500 to 7,500 

Reat estate interest 1/ 6,190 7,544 9,142 10,481 10,815 10,733 9,878 9,131 8,202 8,000 to 9^000 

Total interest charges 13,058 16,261 19,864 21,830 21,430 21,129 18,699 16,926 15,508 13,500 to l4,500 

Repair & maintenance 1/ 2/ 6,75^ 7,075 7,021 6,428 6,529 6,416 6,370 6,426 6,546 6,500 to 7.500 

Contract & hired labor 8,981 9,293 8,931 10,075 9,725 9,729 9,799 9,879 10,747 10,000 to l5,000 

Hachine hire & custom work 2,063 1^823 1,984 2,025 1,896 2,170 2,184 1,810 1,956 1,500 to 2,400 

Marketing, storage, & 

transportation 3,162 3,070 3,523 4,301 3,904 4,012 4,127 3,652 3,823 3,500 to 5,000 

Misc, operating expenses 1/ 6,771 6,881 6,909 7,262 9,089 9,106 8,232 7,993 8,311 7,000 to 8,000 

Other operating expenses 27,732 28,142 28,368 30,089 31,143 31,433 30,712 29,760 31,383 29,000 to 3i,C00 

Capital consurptfon 1/ 19,345 21,474 23,573 24,287 23,873 23,105 20,847 18,916 17,348 17,000 to 18^000 

Taxes 1/ 3,871 3,891 4,246 4,036 4,469 4,059 4,231 4,125 4,345 3,700 to 4,?C0 

Net rent to nanoperator 

landlord 6,182 6,075 6,184 6,059 5,060 8,640 8,158 6,698 6,987 7,300 to 8,300 

Other overhead expenses 29,398 31,440 34,003 34,381 33,402 35,805 33,236 29,739 28,680 28,000 to 31,000 

TOtat prodiictfon expenses 123,304 133,139 139,444 139,980 140,377 142,669 133,957 122,335 123,502 126,000 to 132,000 

1/ Includes operator dwellings, 2/ Begfnnfng in 1982, miscellaneous operating expenses includes other livestock purchases 

and dairy assessments. Totals may not add because of rounding, F = forecast, 

Infonnatfon contacts; Chris HcGath t202) 786*1804; Andy Bernat (202) 786-1808, 
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Table 37.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function. 



1979 



1980 



1961 



1932 



FfscaL year 
1983 19&4 
$ mi U ion 



1965 



1986 



1987 1988 E 1969 E 



COMMODITY/PROGRAM 
Feed grains 
Wheat 
Rice 
Upland cotton 

Tobacco 
Dairy 
Soybeans 
Peanuts 



1,U4 

308 

49 

141 

157 

24 

4 

27 

313 
-Z 
39 

97 
238 

417 
656 

3,612 

2 

1,024 

419 

367 



1 

1,611 

10 

247 

126 

97 
238 

417 
662 



1,286 

879 

-76 

64 

*88 

1,011 

116 

26 

-405 

9 

35 

157 

518 

-669 

-113 

2,:f52 

-66 

79 
56 

256 



25 

416 

254 

259 

157 

518 

-669 

200 



-533 

1,543 

24 

336 

-51 

1,694 

87 

28 

-121 

6 

42 

159 

220 

-940 

1,340 



5,397 
2,236 

16A 
1,190 

103 

2,182 

169 

12 

-5 
27 

54 

294 

-13 

65 

-225 



4,036 11,652 
174 7,015 



6,615 

3,419 

664 

1,363 

880 

2,528 

288 

-6 

49 

48 
94 

326 

3,525 

396 

-1,542 

16,851 
8,438 



-758 

2,536 

333 

244 

3A6 

1,502 

-565 

1 

10 

90 

132 

362 

1,064 
743 

1,295 

7,315 
-27 



Sugar 
Honey 
wool 

Operating expense 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 
Other 

Total 

FUNCTION 
Price-support loans (net) 
Direct payments 

Deficiency 

Diversion 

Disaster 

Dairy terniination 

Other 

Total direct payments 
Purchases (net) 

Producer storage 

payments 
Processing, storage, 

& transportation 

Operating expense 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 
Other 

Total 

E - estimated in the fiscal 1989 Mid-Session Review. Fiscal 1989 estimated outlays 
pending drought legislation. Minus (-) indicates a net receipt (excess of repayments 
outlays of funds). 

Information contact: Richard Paidalski (202) 447-5148. 







1,030 





1,030 

1,602 



32 

323 

159 

220 

-940 

1,436 



1,185 



306 





1,491 

2,031 



679 

355 

294 
-13 

65 
-265 



2,780 


612 


705 


1,504 


115 


1 














3,600 


2,117 


2,540 


1,470 



964 

665 

328 

3,525 

398 

-1,607 



268 

639 

362 

1,064 
743 

679 



5,211 

4,691 

990 

1,553 

455 

2,085 

711 

12 

109 

346 

1,435 

134 

-314 

17,683 

6,272 

6,302 

1,525 





^0 

7,827 

1,331 

329 

657 

346 

1,435 

134 

-648 



12,211 

3,440 

947 

2,142 

253 

2,337 

1 597 

32 

214 

89 

123 

457 

1,411 

102 

486 



6J66 

64 



489 

27 

6,746 

1,670 

485 

1,013 

457 

1,411 

102 

329 



13,967 

2,836 

906 

1,786 

-346 

1,166 

-476 

6 

-65 
73 

152 

535 

1,219 

276 

371 



8,200 
557 
125 
757 

-399 

1,183 

-1,449 

7 

-15 
82 

137 

568 

444 

261 

2,631 



13,626 12,199 4,435 



4,833 

382 



587 

60 

5,862 

^479 



632 

1,659 

535 

1,219 
276 
305 



3,857 

10 



270 



4,137 

-1,061 



496 
991 

568 

444 

281 

2,816 



2,725 

695 
1,002 
2,609 

-326 
682 

-176 
1 


71 
65 

583 
694 
197 

2,287 



25,841 22,408 13,109 11,129 



949 

4,833 





189 

44 

5,066 

193 



341 
697 

563 

694 

197 

2,409 



3,612 2,752 4,036 11,652 16,851 7,315 17,683 25,841 22,408 13,109 11,129 

do rwt incorporate the impact of 
or other receipts over gross 



Transportation 



Table 38.— Rail Rates; Grain & Fruit/Vegetable Shipments . 

Annual 1967 



Rait freight rate index 1/ 
(Oec 1984-100) 
All products 

Farm pro^jcts 
Grain 

Food products 

Grain shipments 

Rail carloadings (thou cars) 2/ 
Fresh fruit & vegetable shipinents 

Piggy back (thou cwt) 3/ 4/ 

Rail (thou cwt) 3/ 4/ 

Truck (thou cwt) 3/ 4/ 

Cost of operating trucks 
hauling produce 5/ 
Owner operator (cts/mile) 
Fleet operation (cts/mile) 



1988 



1985 


1986 


1967 


Sept 


Apr 


Hay 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


100.0 
99.0 
98.3 

100.1 


100.7 
99.6 
96.9 
99.9 


100.1 
99.3 
96.7 
98.6 


100.1 
99.5 
96.9 

98.6 


105.2 
104.4 
102.7 
103.8 


105.2 
104.4 
104.1 
103.9 


104.8 P 

103.6 P 
103.1 P 

103.7 P 


105.2 P 

103.3 P 

102.6 P 

103.7 P 


105.0 P 
103.5 P 
103.0 P 
103.7 P 


105.3 P 

107.5 P 

107.6 P 

103.7 P 


22.9 


24.4 


29.1 


33.0 


33.0 P 


31.9 P 


31.9 P 


29.7 P 


27.1 P 


26.9 P 


602 

532 

6,298 


629 

563 

9,031 


565 

655 

9,231 


530 

627 

8,588 


539 P 
533 P 

10,506 P 11 


768 P 

715 P 
,554 P 11 


789 P 662 P 509 P 469 P 

782 P 481 P 154 P 566 P 

,494 p 9,231 P 6,649 P 8,369 P 


116.1 
116.7 


113.1 
113.6 


116.3 
116.5 


117.1 
117.0 


116.9 
118.4 


116.5 
118.3 


118.5 
118.0 


116.2 
116.2 


116.6 
118.2 


116.5 
116.6 



1/ Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 2/ weekly average; from Asaociation of American Railroads. 
3/ Weekly average- from Agricultural Marketing Service, USOA. 4/ Preliminary data for 1987 and 1988. 5/ Office of 
Transportation, USDA. P = preliminary. 

Information contact: T.O. Hutchinson (202) 786-1840. 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 39.— Indexes of Farm Production Input Use & Productivity 







1978 


1979 


1950 


1981 


1982 


1983 


19S4 


1985 


1986 


1987 2/ 












1977= 


=100 








Farm output 




104 


111 


104 


118 


116 


96 


Tl2 


118 


111 


109 


All Livestock products 3/ 


101 


104 


108 


109 


107 


109 


107 


110 


110 


111 


Meat animals 




100 


103 


107 


106 


101 


104 


lor 


102 


100 


98 


Oafry products 




99 


101 


105 


lOfl 


no 


114 


110 


117 


117 


116 


Poultry & eggs 




106 


1U 


115 


119 


119 


120 


123 


128 


133 


143 


All crops A/ 




102 


113 


101 


117 


117 


88 


111 


118 


109 


106 


Feed grairtt 




10S 


116 


97 


121 


122 


67 


116 


134 


123 


181 


Hay & forage 




106 


108 


98 


106 


109 


100 


107 


106 


106 


Food grains 




93 


108 


121 


144 


13S 


117 


129 


121 


107 


106 


Sugar crops 




101 


94 


97 


107 


96 


93 


95 


97 


106 


112 


Cotton 




76 


102 


79 


109 


8S 


55 


91 


94 


69 


104 


Tobacco 




106 


80 


93 


10S 


104 


75 


90 


81 


63 


64 


Oil crops 




105 


129 


99 


114 


121 


91 


106 


117 


110 


106 


Cropland used for c 


rops 


97 


100 


101 


102 


101 


88 


99 


98 


94 


87 


Crop production per 


aero 


105 


113 


100 


115 


116 


100 


112 


120 


116 


122 


Farm input 5/ 




log 


105 


103 


102 


99 


97 


95 


92 


S7 


-- 


Farm real estate 




100 


103 


103 


104 


102 


101 


97 


95 


93 


-- 


Mechanical power 
Agricultural chem 


& [nachir>ery 


' 104 


104 


101 


98 


92 


89 


85 


81 


76 


-- 


ricals 


107 


123 


123 


129 


118 


105 


121 


121 


109 


-- 


Feedj seed i livestock 






















purchases 




10S 


115 


1.14 


108 


107 


109 


105 


105 


102 


-- 


Farm output per unit of input 


101 


105 


101 


116 


118 


99 


lt& 


128 


127 


" 


Output per hour of 


labor 






















Farm 6/ 




104 


113 


109 


123 


125 


99 


121 


139 


139 


140 


Nonfarm 7/ 




101 


99 


99 


100 


99 


102 


105 


106 


108 


108 



1/ For historical data and indexes, see Economc Indicators of the Farm Sector: Production and Efficiency Statistics^ 
1985, ECIFS 5*5. 2/ Preliminary indexes for 1987 based on January 1988 Crop Production: 19S7 Surmary report and other 
releases of the Agricultural Statistics Board, NASS. 3/ Gross livestock production includes minor livestock products 
not included in the separate groups shown » It cannot be added to gross crop production to compute farm output. 4/ 
Gross crop production includes son»e miscellaneous crops not in the separate groups shoyn. It cannot be added to gross 
Livestock production to compute farm output. 5/ Includes other items not included in the separate groups shown. 6/ 
Economic Research Service. 7/ Bureau of Labor Statistics. -- = not available. 

Information contact: Jim Hauver (202) 786-1459. 
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Table 40.— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities (Retail Weight) 

1979 1950 1981 19SZ 1983 1984 1985 1986 



1987 21 











Pounds 










KA,7 


147.4 


H5.0 


138.4 


143.2 


142,8 


144.1 


140.2 


135.4 


78.0 


76.4 


77.1 


76.8 


78.2 


78.1 


78,8 


78.4 


73.4 


1.7 


1.5 


1.6 


1,7 


1.6 


1.8 


1.8 


1.9 


1,5 


1.3 


1.4 


1.4 


1.5 


1,5 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


1-3 


63.7 


68.1 


64.9 


58.5 


61.9 


61.5 


62,0 


58.6 


59,2 


13.0 


12.8 


12.9 


12.3 


13,1 


13.7 


14.4 


14.7 


15.4 


4.8 


4.5 


4.8 


4.3 


4,8 


4.9 


5.1 


5.4 


5,1 


7.8 


8.0 


7.8 


7.7 


8.0 


8.5 


9.0 


9.0 


10,0 


0.4 


0.3 


0,3 


0,3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


35,1 


34.4 


33,5 


33.5 


33.0 


32,9 


32.2 


31.7 


31.6 


50,3 


49.8 


51.3 


52,7 


53.4 


55.2 


57.6 


58,7 


62.7 


9,9 


10.5 


10.7 


10,8 


11.2 


11.3 


12,1 


13,3 


15.1 


17.2 


17.5 


18.2 


19.9 


20.5 


21.4 


22,5 


23.0 


24.0 


155.6 


147.0 


139.6 


134.1 


130.8 


126.6 


122,7 


115,4 


109.9 


88.1 


91.2 


92.9 


93.1 


95.9 


99.1 


104,6 


110.4 


113.6 


3.3 


3.4 


3.4 


3.5 


3,6 


4.0 


4-3 


4.6 


4.7 


2.5 


2.6 


2.5 


2.6 


3.2 


3.7 


4,0 


4.3 


4.6 


17.3 


17.5 


17.4 


17.6 


la.o 


18.1 


18.1 


18.4 


18,3 


56.4 


57.2 


57.7 


58.2 


60.0 


58.6 


64.0 


64.1 


62.7 


4.5 


4.5 


4.2 


4.3 


4,9 


4.9 


4.9 


4.6 


4.6 


11.2 


11.3 


11.1 


11.0 


10.4 


10.4 


10.8 


11.4 


10,5 


18.4 


18_2 


18.5 


18.6 


18.5 


21.2 


22,8 


22,0 


21.3 


2.5 


2.6 


2.5 


2,5 


2.1 


2.1 


1.8 


1.7 


1.8 


0.4 


1-1 


1.0 


1.3 


2.1 


1,7 


1.9 


1.8 


1.0 


20-8 


21.2 


21.6 


21.8 


23.5 


19-8 


23.5 


24.1 


25.2 


80.8 


86.4 


83.1 


83-7 


88.4 


87.8 


86.3 


93.2 


98.6 


23,9 


27.9 


24.1 


23-9 


28.3 


23-2 


22.6 


26.6 


27.2 


16.8 


18.3 


16.1 


17-1 


17.6 


17-6 


16.6 


17.3 


20.3 


40.2 


40.2 


42.9 


42.7 


42.4 


47.0 


47.1 


49.3 


51.2 


10.9 


10.7 


10.0 


9.7 


9.2 


8.9 


8.5 


8.4 


8.7 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1.9 


2.3 


2.2 


2.5 


2.7 


2.8 


2.9 


2.9 


3.0 


3.1 


71.3 


72.8 


71.5 


74.2 


74.7 


78.8 


78.8 


79.9 


78.6 


106.4 


105.2 


100.2 


98.5 


100.4 


108.6 


104.4 


103.4 


104.2 


64.3 


63.6 


59.3 


60.1 


60.8 


68.4 


63,1 


63.4 


64.6 


5.9 


5.6 


5.7 


5.7 


5.8 


5.8 


5.8 


5.3 


5.1 


12/ 21.1 


21.4 


20.7 


19.2 


19,0 


17.0 


18.7 


19.0 


17.4 


15.1 


14.6 


14.6 


13.6 


14.8 


17.4 


16,9 


15.8 


17.1 


47.6 


49_0 


43.8 


44.8 


47,9 


46.8 


44.7 


47-6 


45.1 


20.7 


17.9 


19.1 


20.1 


19.1 


20.7 


22.0 


22-0 


23.2 


1.3 


1.2 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


1,1 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


1.5 


1,3 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.6 


1.5 


1.5 


4.1 


4,1 


4.1 


4.2 


4.4 


4.4 


4.3 


4.5 


4.3 


5.2 


4.4 


4-7 


5.4 


4.7 


4.7 


5.3 


4.8 


4.4 


117.2 


116.8 


115.8 


116.7 


117.4 


118.1 


123.3 


123.6 


128.0 


9.4 


9.4 


11-0 


11.8 


9.7 


8.6 


9.1 


11.6 


13.4 


10.2 


10.0 


10.0 


9.9 


10.5 


11.3 


12.9 


14.4 


17.1 


12.9 


12.9 


13.0 


13.1 


13.4 


14.0 


14.4 


14.8 


15.2 


134.4 


132.6 


133.2 


132,5 


137.4 


142.5 


149.3 


147.7 


151.6 


89.3 


83.6 


79.3 


73,6 


71.0 


67.6 


63.4 


60.8 


62.4 


18/ 36.3 


40.2 


44.5 


48.1 


52.1 


57.8 


66.5 


67.1 


68.8 


7.3 


7.7 


8.2 


9,5 


12-9 


15.8 


18-1 


18.5 


19.0 


8.6 


7.7 


7.7 


7.6 


7,6 


7.5 


7,6 


7.6 


7.6 


2.7 


2.7 


2.9 


3,0 


3.2 


3.4 


3.7 


3.8 


3.9 


5.9 


4.8 


5.5 


5.9 


5.9 


6.0 


6.3 


6.4 


6.4 


6.8 


5.8 


5.8 


6.9 


7.2 


5.5 


7.4 


7.1 


8.3 


27.0 


27,1 


27.1 


26.9 


26,9 


27.2 


29.1 


30.3 


-- 


5.0 


5.1 


4.8 


5.1 


5.6 


4.8 


5.2 


5.6 


5.3 



Heats 3/ 

Beef 

VeaL 

Lamb & mutton 

Pork 
Fish Cedib(e weight) 

Canned 

Fresh and frozen 

Cured 
Poultry products 

Eg9s 

Chicken Cre«dy-to-cook) 

Turkey Cready-to-cook) 
Dairy products 

Cheese (excluding cottage) 

FLufd whole ml Lk 4/ 

FLufd Lowfat milk 5/ 

Fluid cream 6/ 

Yogurt 

Ice cream (product weight) 
Fats & oils Cfat content only) 7/ 

Butter (product weight) 

Margarine (product weight) 

Shortening 

Lard (direct use) 

Edible tallow (direct use) 

Satad & cooking oils 
Selected fresh fruits 3/ 

Citrus 

Apples 

Other nonci trus 
Canned fruft 8/ 
Frozen fruit 
Dried fruit 

Selected fresh vegetables 9/ 
Selected vegetables for 
processing 3/ 10/ 

Ton»atoes for processing 10/ 11/ 

Cucumbers for pickling 10/ 

Other vegetables for canning 10/ 

Vegetables for freezing 10/ 13/ 
uhite potatoes 

Fresh 

Frozen 

Canned 

Dehydrated 

Chips & shoestrings 
Sweet potatoes 10/ 
Grains 

Wheat flour 14/ 

Rice 

Pasta 

Breakfast cereals 

Caloric & low-calorie 

sweeteners 15/ 16/ 

Sugar (refined) 17/ 

Corn Sweeteners (dry weight) 15/ 

Low-catorie sweeteners 1$/ 
Other 

Coffee 

Cocoa (chocolate liquor equiv.) 

Peanuts (shelled) 

Dry edible beans, peas, 
& lentils 10/ 

Soft drinks (gals.) 

Citrus Juice (gals. ) 

1/ Quantity in poiFtds, retail weight unless otherwise stated. Data on calendar year basis except fresh citrus fruits, 
apples, peanuts, and rice which are on a crop-year basis, 2/ Preliminary. 3/ Total may not add because of rounding. 
4/ Plain and flavored. 5/ Lowfat, skim, buttermilk, and flavored drinks. 6/ Heavy cream, hght cream, and half and 
half. 7/ Includes 80 percent of the product weight of butter and tnargarine and all of the product weight of other fats 
and oils, some of which are not reported separately. 8/ Excludes apples, applesauce, cranberries, pineapple, and citrus 
sections, 9/ Includes asparagus, broccoli, carrots, cauliflower, celery, sweet corn, lettuce, onions, and tomatoes. 10/ 
farm weight. 11/ Used In such processed products as ketchup, canned tomatoes, tomato paste, arid tomato puree. 
12/ Includes asparagus, carrots, green peas, snap beans, and sweet corn. 13/ Incliides asparagus, broccoli carrots, _ 
cauliflower, green peas, snap beans, and sweet corn. H/ white, whole wheat, semolina, and duriin flour. 15/ Dry weight 
equivalent. 16/ Includes edible syrups and honey. 17/ Beginning 1982, includes small amount of refined sugar contained 
in iirported blends and mixtures, including sue rose- dextrose blends, sugar-sweetened tea mixes, and flavored syrups in ^ 
conSLmer siie containers. 18/ High fructose, glucose, and dextrose, 19/ Sugar sweetrwss equivalent. Assumes saccharin 
Is 300 times as sweet as stjgar; and aspartame, 200 times as sweet as sugar. -- = not available, 

Inforination contact: Judy Putnam (202) 786-1870. 
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